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Gleanings in Glastonbury. 


HO shall profess to 
glean at Glastonbury, 
where harvest -men 
have preceded who 
are not wont to bind 
up sheaves carelessly ? 
Yet, it is not easy to 
leave the site without 
putting pen to paper 
to record impressions 
that must always re- 
main dear to a lover 
of architecture who 
visits it for the first 
time. The town is 
now reached easily 
from London in some 
five hours of con- 
tinuous travelling, ex- 
cept by those whom 
@ passion for an ex- 
press train on the 
main line betrays into 
an interval of three 
hours’ waiting at the 
change at Temple 

Combe. The face of the country, however, per- 
fectly explains how our pilgrim forefathers could 
only reach the place by foot or on horseback ; and 
how, still earlier, it had all but the complete pecu- 
liarities of an island. The eminences that cluster 
about the most conspicuous peak of the Tor rise 
out of level plains extending seawards, that, rich 
with pasture above, have peat below cut con- 
stantly to a depth of 10 ft.,—as once out of the 
waters of the Bristol Channel. The cultivator over 
this characteristic district seems as interested 
and occupied with water as with land. Embank- 
ments, cuttings, pumps, control the ever-present 
element ; the decoy duck has still a place for its 
function here, and a visitor of even a week may 
have more than one chance of seeing a crane in 
a state of nature. In the flatness, extent, and 
verdure of the district, with its filmy horizon of 
the Mendip hills, an artist pleases himself with 
tracing a resemblance to the Campagna of Rome, 
and recognises representatives of the Alban 
range, and a miniature of his beloved Soracte. 
As the railway passes on over the turf country, 
the permanent way assumes a type of very 
qualified permanence ; and the mounded ballast 
tells of how. much more solid material is expected 
to be absorbed by the foundation. 

It was this same gulf that, we are assured, 
absorbed in its insatiable maw all that is not still 
left scantily standing of the great Abbey Church 
of Glastonbury,—to form a road to Wells across 
the marshes. The site of the Abbey, however, 
and its dependencies, was always high and dry, 
unassailable by incursions of the sea that have 
sometimes even reached its precincts; well pre- 
sented to the warmth and light of the sun; and 
half encircled by hills, of which the slopes of old, 
as now, were abloom with apple orchards, that 
provide the cider most dear to natives, but, ob, 
how hard to palate of unaccustomed visitor ! 

There is very much interest and very much 
beauty in what still remains of the Abbey, but 
it is the older and more completely preserved 
chapel of St. Joseph, so called with a per- 
sistency there is no contending against, that we 
zecognise a really classical example of a style 
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at its perfection. It may be fairly said that 
when Norman architecture had achieved this 
work, there was no further essential and ele- 
mentary development required from it. It was 
equal to the responsibilities of structures,—of 
cathedrals,—of the greatest extent and import- 
ance, and had reached a point of elaboration 
and finish that could only announce a dead 
pause or a distinct and direct transformation. 
Resources of construction and ornament are em- 
ployed with a variety and consistency that con- 
stitute definite style, and are of a quality that 
pertains to a very high style indeed. 

The style of this chapel is usually designated 
Advanced Transition, a title which may mean 
anything, and therefore really defines nothing. 
There are few terms more infested by equivocal 
implications than the term Transitional, and 
never is it more so than when pressed into 
service, as we shall see, in such a case as the 
present. 

The rebuilding of the structure of which we 
have the beautiful remains is recorded under 
year 1184, as taking place on the site “ where 
from the beginning the vetusta ecclesia had 
stood.” The restricted area seems to imply that 
the reconstruction was scarcely extended beyond 
the originally consecrated ground ; the very title 
vetusta ecclesia proves—implies, at least—that 
there was a more modern church near it which 
may well have been more extensive. We have 
a trace of this in a notice in the Saxon Chronicle 
of an affray between the monks and the first 
Norman abbot, Thurstan. The disturbance, 
which seems to have turned upon a proposed 
supersession of the accustomed chant, com- 
menced in “‘ the chapter-house.” Armed laymen 
were introduced, and the monks fled into the 
choir and locked the doors. There they were 
assaulted by “the knights” or the “French- 
men,” who gained the upper story—probably a 
triforium—and shot arrows at them as they 
clung to the altar, while others burst the doors. 
Three monks were slain and eighteen wounded. 
The site of this church is now probably occupied 
by what remains of the Early English Abbey 
Church, of which at a later date the western end 
was united by an intermediate structure to the 
Chapel of the Virgin or St. Joseph. The east 
wall of the chapel was then broken away, and 
steps were inserted leading up from its lower 
level to the larger church. 

The plan of the chapel, as originally indepen- 
dent, measured on the exterior along the line of 
fali projection of turrets and buttresses, appears 
to have been comprised pretty accurately in an 
oblong of 40 ft. by 70 ft. By deduction made of 
thickness of walls and buttresses on either side, 
the interior width is diminished to 23 ft., and 
length to 53 ft. or thereabouts. The smallness 
of the scale of the best plan available makes it 
scarcely worth while to attempt absolute exact- 
ness. The plan of the interior is probably a 
double square of 25 ft. broad in the clear, 
diminished by the projections of the vaulting 
shafts in front of the wall. 

The interior was divided into four severies, 
vaulted quadripartite, and effectively equal, the 
chord of the diagonal groins measuring 25 ft., or 
just double the breadth of the severy. The 
diagonal ribs,—it can be accurately made out,— 
were semicircles; they sprang from triplet 
shafts, of which the abacuses ranged with a 
string-course at 15 ft. above the pavement of the 
chapel, which ran level with the window-cills, 
and just above a blank arcade against the lower 
division of the wall. The curves may possibly 
have been slightly stilted; but the fall height 
from the pavement to the intersection of the 
groins probably could not have exceeded 31 ft. or 
32 ft. 

The window, including its mouldings, was 
made just equal in height to the wall below the 
string-course, including the bench-table that 
bears the bases of the shafts. 











The windows occupy the centres of the 
severies, and centre truly with the four divi- 
sions of the wall below; the second of these, 
from the west on either side, is occupied by a 
doorway, but agrees in width with the others, 
where the intermediate wall above the bench- 
table shows a range of shallow hollowings of 
channels, against which once stood the range or 
shafts of the blank but enriched arcade. 

The wall on the exterior receives similar 
decoration, but the fourfold division is made by 
buttresses, or flat pilasters, instead of grouped 
vaulting shafts ; and here there occurs a source 
of difficulty, or, at least, an anomaly of arrange- 
ment, that cannot be said after all to have been 
quite satisfactorily deals with. The natural 
treatment would seem to demand that a buttress 
should be placed exactly intermediate between 
the windows, and so answering to the axis of the 
vaulting shaft within. But it was manifestly 
felt to be important to preserve the divisions of 
the string-course, and the spacings of the blank 
arcade, the shafts and arches of which divide the 
intervals very accurately, pretty nearly uniform ; 
and such an arrangement of buttresses would 
leave the two end divisions of excessive width, 
as their end margins escape reduction by a 
buttress, or its equivalent,—the angle turret 
scarcely advancing beyond the line of thickness 
of the end wall. The architect, therefore, who 
did not care to modify his turrets would seem 
driven to place only his central buttress truly on 
the line of a vaulting shaft, and disregarding the 
correspondence in respect of the two others, to 
set them on either side exactly intermediately 
between the central buttress and angle of turret. 
Bat this would only introduce another difficulty ; 
as regards the windows, there would be a no leas 
serious asymmetry, as only the two central 
would have a buttress exactly intermediate,—the 
interfenestral spaces of the other two being very 
unequally divided,—the buttress in each case 
hugging them inconveniently on one side, out of 
consideration to the wider vacancy on the other. 
Accordingly, on a general view, while the arcades 
appear spaced uniformly—shafts coming ever 
neatly and precisely by the angles of the 
buttresses, the mouldings of the extreme win- 
dows east and west are manifestly approached 
much more closely by the adjacent buttresses 
than are the two other windows by the centre. 

Surely the result as regards the ordination of 
the architecture above the string-course, whether 
it resulted by this procedure or not, is neither 
comfortable nor successful. The buttresses are 
manifestly displaced—we must apprehend mis- 
placed ; and it seems very strange, indeed, that 
in a building of such careful and refined finish, 
some struggle was not made to remedy such an 
irregularity, or qualify its worst unhandsome- 
ness. 

On closer scrutiny we find that the disarrange- 
ment was not left quite without check, and if 
the shock to the architectural sense was not 
quite saved, a symmetry was managed at least 
at the point where it was most effective, and 
where it was indeed thought worth compassing, 
even at the expense of still further displace- 
ments. 

The enriched doorway is set as nearly as may 
be centrically, below the second window; the 
apex of the gable marks the position exactly, 
and the buttresses to right and left of it come 
thus symmetrically with both the door and the 
window above it. The effect is necessarily to 
push the central buttress unceremoniously out 
of the centre, and unduly eastward; and, as a 
further consequence, the most eastern buttress, 
which has now to divide equally the remaining 
space, is pressed so closely upon the last window 
that the light is; in fact, pierced unsymmetrically 
with the enclosing mouldings within. Hence, 
as it appears to us, the true origin of the irregu- 
larity that Professor Willis adverts to in these 
erms :—“ The section shows that the windows 
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with one exception are placed in the centre of 
the interior severies. The easternmost window 
M. has its ornamental inner arch (escoinson arch, 
as it is termed) in the centre of the compart- 
ment, but minor inaccuracies in setting out tho 
plan, which it would occupy too much space to 
explain fully, have forced the centre of the arch 
so near the buttress that the window light is 
pierced considerably to the east of that centre 
to enable it to be freed from the buttress.” 

If our view is correct, the displacement did 
not arise from’ inaccuracies,—in the sense of 
errors or carélessnesses,—but rather from a 
studious attention to secure accuracy in the 
symmetry of the blind arcades that was held of 
more importance than the deviation of the win- 
dow light. Neither did this disturbance act by 
forcing the centre of the window arch towards 
the buttress,—it was the aggressive buttress, 
on the other hand, that encroached upon 
the window arch. Our analysis, indeed, runs 
counter in result to the whole theory of the 
Professor as to the cause of that conspicuous 
divarication, that strikes the spectator at once, 
between the spacing of the buttresses and the 
intermediate windows. By this theory it is 
traced to the circumstance that when internal 
severies are equal, and the windows exactly 
intermediate, the space between the window at 
either end externally and the inner line of trans- 
verse wall, being equal to the extent from the 
other side of the window to the centre of a but- 
tress, the flush wall space on either side of the 
window becomes of necessity unequal, and the 
two intervals between buttress and buttress are 
necessarily less than the interval from each last 
buttress to the projection of the angle turret that 
rules with the line of end wall. The theory pro- 
ceeds that it was to remedy this inequality that 
the buttresses were spaced without regard either 
to true opposition to the vaulting system within, 
or to division of the window spacing without. 

This theory, however, as we have seen, does 
not in any way explain the displacement of the 
midmost of the three buttresses, nor how it 
comes that the easternmost window is so un- 
fairly pressed upon, as compared with its fellow 
in corresponding position westward. 

To set down these discrepancies to unexplained 
inaccuracies in “setting out” is very unsatis- 
factory in the case of a building which is so re- 


blank areades in the number and nice adjust- 
ment to their intervals; but it would be absurd 
to palliate the discord that offends us so soon as 
the eye rises above the string-course, and recog- 
nises too distressingly the revolting disarray of 
members and features that all analogy requires 
to move in well-concerted sequence. 

The remedy—we are scarcely called upon, 
however, to discuss it—lay between a modifica- 
tion of the angle turrets, and of the treatment of 
the doorway relatively to its flanking buttresses. 

We shall carry on the subject in another 
article. 








A BARK AT BARKING. 


‘‘BLEssED are those who expect nothing” 
(quoted O’Connell once, in answer to the taunts 
of the Whigs), ‘‘ for they will never be disap- 
pointed.” We do not know well what the 
inhabitants of the town of Barking expect. 
They seem to be resting on their oars at the 
mouth of their immemorial creek, trusting that 
Providence will send them money or business, 
and somewhat indifferent whether, as a preli- 
minary to health, cleanliness will become the 
new order of the day. 

We went to Barking on Saturday, the 18th 
of December, a day well suited by its meteo- 
rological appearance for developing the unsani- 
tary raciness of Barking, and exhibiting it in 
full relief. Well, let us-state in the pages of 
the Builder,—and we do so from careful per- 
sonal observation,—that the town of Barking 
is in a most deplorable state of sanitary destitu- 
tion. That a town so situated, so near to a great 
river, and quite within an hour’s reach of London, 
should be the seething and abominable cesspool 
that it is, is most extraordinary ; and yet not 
extraordivary, when we look into and examine all 
the surroundings. 

The town rises from a level swamp, or little 
better; no portion presents the appearance of 
being an inch higher in any one point of the 
compass, nor does the town seem to have ever 
been laid out with any design, though one 
portion of it, which forms an angular confluence 
of streets, is termed the Broadway. This Broad- 
way, as it is called, is about the central eyelet or 
focus of Barking; but the extra widening of the 
thoroughfare here only serves to exhibit more 





markable for the accuracy of its plan and 
execution,—in which not merely the ashlar is | 
worthy of the best Early English masons, but the 
most intricate mouldings are executed and com- 
bined with such, not merely workmanlike, but 
scrupulous respect for accuracy in dimension. 
It is difficult to ascribe to such handicraftsmen 
as we are concerned with here, to call them no 
more, such inconsequential slovenliness as com- 


fully the shattered frame and broken-down con- 
stitution of the town. Roofless houses here and 
there heighten the picture, and the most populous 
street would appear to lack in picturesqueness of 
character, if no untenanted,—at least, if not a 
tumble-down,—structure were observable. Scat- 
tered through the town are a few of the old 
timber-fronted dwellings, with the usual coating 
of lath and plaster, the end of the beams forming 





mencing from the west and pushing each buttress 
eastward, in order to relieve the inequality of | 
the terminal wall space, at the expense of 
throwing out all other symmetries, and at last 
to be taken by surprise by finding that the | 
accumulated differences threatened, so soon as at | 
the third step, to throw the last buttress over the 
window mouldings. 

Still, if we acquit the architects of this last 
carelessness, they have quite enough to answer 
for in not grappling more effectually with a diffi- 
culty that it is useless to deny introduces, as 
they have treated it, a disfiguring unhandsome- 
ness, unworthy of the gencral refinement and 
dignity of the composition. “Order is archi- 
tecture’s first law,” and if it ever is departed 
from of necessity, it is bound to reassert its 
claims by imposing every possible respect for 
whatever qualifications of the trespass may be 
available. The most wonderful example of 
subtlety and success in this architectural “ tem- 
perament,” to borrow an analogy from the 
management of a corresponding difficulty in 
music, is, beyond doubt, the distribution of the 
irregularity in the Doric entablature, as it is 


effected in the Parthenon. This is not the occa- | 


sion to set forth in detail the resources of pro- 
portional variation, by which the closer colum- 
niation by the anglés, and the axial divergence 
of angle column and corner triglyph, were made 
to introduce ease and relief rather than embar- 
rassment; the result must be left to speak for 
itself, which it does as satisfactorily as the re- 
sult of less able treatment at Glastonbury of a not 
dissimilar problem, evokes protests and discom- 
fort. A better sense was not without a certain 
influence; the architectural conscience is re- 
spected very welcomely in the spacing of door 
and flanking buttresses relatively to the window 
above it, and most happily in the visible corre- 


the corbels, on which the projecting upper 
stories rest. 

The old red tile covering and red brick 
features observable in the Queen Anne struc- 
tures of our cities may be sparely seen here 
and there, but the old street architecture of 
Barking possesses little at the present day worth 


| recording. 


Now for its sanitary state; though indeed we 
do not know well where to begin. Entering 
Leybey’s-alley, we waded through a little sea of 
muck, and it required the utmost caution on our 
paré in steering our course round pools of rain- 
pour and house refuse. Many of the houses in 
this alley are in a most ruinous condition, and 


_ the privies, some of which have to serve half a 
dozen of dwellings, are in an indescribable and 


abominable state. The seats and floors of some 
of them are scarcely able to bear the weight of 
a full-grown person,—they are in such a rotten 
condition owing to the accumulations of filth 
_which lie underneath them. Some of these 
receptacles, we have been informed, are cleaned 
perhaps once in six months, or, as a constable 
told us, even once in twelve months. 

In Barrack-lane the sanitary state of the 
dwellings and the accumulation of filth are quite 
as bad. Pools of water, ashes, night-soil, 
| choked-up sinks, or no sinks atall! Weentered 


Would it be any wonder if deaths by the 
score took place in these fever-dens and plague. 
spots ? 

In a spot called Wellington-buildings, the 
sanitary condition presented is not better; in 
fact, in some points it is much worse. For here. 
and in Suffolk-place beside, there is no attempt 
at drainage or sewerage to be seen. These 
lanes are situated off Axe-street, and the houses 
in them are inhabited by poor people, whose 
source of living is chiefly derivable from their 
employment in the jute and sacking manu- 
factory. Some of the very poor pay at the rate 
of 2s. 6d. for their dwellings of two small rooms, 
end perhaps a kitchen. How a man earning but 
10s., or from 10s. to 143., can support himself 
and wife and children on this pittance, seems a 
miracle. We fear that they do not live—they 
only vegetate. The women sometimes work also in 
the factory, and the children too, if old enough. 
Poverty is pictured in the faces of these poor 
people ; and, wretched as is their lot, their life 
would have its compensating clause if health 
and cleanliness could be guaranteed to them 
to some extent by local management on the 
part of the well-to-do landocracy of the town. 
In Suffolk-place, before the doors of the dwell- 
ings, a channel in the unpaved earth was scuffled 
about an inch or two deep. This improvised 
sort of Barking drainage was carried for 
about thirty yards in a line with the front of the 
houses, having its outfall in a pit of a few feet 
deep in a kitchen garden at the end of the lane. 
A very handy method, the reader will say, for the 
utilisation of the sewage for market gardening 
purposes. 

In this quarter (Axe-street) we spoke to some 
comfortable people, who expressed a willingness 
to pay towards the drainage of the town, if some 
one in authority would begin, One man who 
rented a house and extensive yard, in which the 
dung-heap was the most striking object of beauty 
and value, told us that he got no encouragement 
to improve on his own premises. His lady- 
landlord was over eighty years of age. She, 
poor thing, was thinking now of another world— 
different from Barking; and, of course, her in- 
tended legatees, who were on the “ look-out” for 
a “ windfall,” did not care a rap for the drainage 
of Barking. Our Axe-street tenant was a tenant- 
at-will, and he did not care, like other tenants 
who professed similar views, to improve other 
people’s property, and be liable to be turned out 
at a month’s notice. 

The outfall of the town sewage finds one, and 
one only, opening into the Creek at the Town 
Quay, at the end of Heath-street. Into this 
basin the weighty body of Barking’s filth and 
feculency oozes, saving the not inconsiderable 
portion that sinks into the soil, and becomes 
permanently embodied in the earth as a subsoil 
or sub-fever stratum for the generation of 
fature plague or cholera. Who will gainsay it ? 
The refuse finds a ready market among the 
market-gardeners and surrounding farmers ; but 
how much, and to what extent, is not the soik 
of the town and the earth underneath the dwell- 
ings of the inhabitants impregnated with fouk 
poison from the want ofa system of sewage? It 
can be easily surmised by rational men, who 
have some concern about their own lives, the 
danger that exists here amidst the fearful state 
of things pregnant with death to themselves and 
others. 

Bat is there not a sanitary inspector in the 
town? Well, we asked this question in Barking 
ourselves, and on reiterating the question again 
and again, we found out that there was an 
officer bearing some approach to that appella- 
tion, who received the magnificent salary of 
201. a year. Who appointed him we do not 
know. There is, indeed, a police-barrack, con- 
taining a controlling sergeant and a few subs. 
under his direction; but this is the sum-total of 
governmental and sanitary “law and order” 
system in Barking. 

The water-supply of the town is very insuffi- 
cient, and a great deal of it is supplied from 





wells in the distance, brought in by water- 


| the houses of not a few of the unlucky dwellers, | carriers, and supplied according to the demand. 


poor people evidenced and showed a desire to 
keep their dwellings clean, but their best efforts 
in places are almost rendered nugatory by the 
fact that the very offal and scavenging of their 
rooms and kitchens are thrown out before their 
doors, to lie there till levelled by foot traffic into 
the usual roadway. The contents of night 


buckets, washing-tubs, and charing vessels, all 
are emptied out in the lane, before the door- 





spondence of the several sets of shafts of the 


ways, and drain themselves wherever they list. 


and, indeed, to speak with truth, many of the | Some of the pumps which supply a portion of 


| the poorer inhabitants with water, which is 
| evidently used for drinking and cooking pur- 
poses, are in close proximity to privies. In one 
or two instances we found a pump which sup- 
plied a whole line of houses, back up right 
against a privy-wall, the cesspool clearly and 
unmistakably draining its foul poison into the 
well-hole of the pump. It is a marvel and a 
mystery to us that there are not more deaths in 
the town from its sanitary condition; but we 
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must suppose, sometimes, and in some cases, 
Nature takes its revenge by contraries, and that, 
as habit is a second nature with some folk, the 
people of Barking, like the bees, can extract 
honey and health from swamps and seething 
cesspools. 

There is, however, amid and above all that is 
discouraging and disheartening in and around 
Barking, one little oasis. It is a cheerful, 
although a grave spot. It is the old church and 
churchyard of the town. The old church of 
Barking contains much to interest the visitor or 
wayfarer. The weather-beaten tower that rises 
above the more modern-body church, but to 
which it ig still a component part, tells of old 
feudal days and famous men. The tower con- 
tains a very good peal of eight bells and a clock, 
which, from an inscription within the works 
dated 1822, shows that it was repaired by the 
generosity of one of the parishioners. The old 
peal, which hangs in a state of semi-darkness, 
is mounted between an oak framing; the 
wheels through which the ropes play being of 
the old wood patiern. Yet the bells have lasted 
long, and acted their part well. 

The church possesses some interesting monue 
ments and tablets in memoriam of natives or 
residents of Barking in days gone by. A few of 
these monuments to the dead are very well 
executed pieces of sculpture; and, considering 
the age of some, we were somewhat surprised 
to find in a local church such good evidences 
of the sculptor’s skill in England. Some of 
the tablets, though they relate to persons who 
are upwards of twoor three centuries dead, were 
evidently not erected to their memory until 
many years after. The absence of a date on 
some renders it difficult for the mere passing 
visitor to affix the exact date. 

In the chancel side-wall there is a very finely 
executed tablet, with bust and symbolical repre- 
sentations, to the memory of a Captain John 
Bennett (a ship captain) and his wife, a native 
of Poole, in Dorsetshire. A very superior part 
representation of a ship stands ont in relief, with 
prow, bulwark, deck, masts, ladders, and cordage. 
Underneath, several nautical instruments and 
other appendages to the art of navigation are 
grouped or scattered. No sculptor’s name ap- 
pears, but the date to which the monument 
relates is 1636. — 

In front of the altar, without the rails, are 
several flat slabs, with Latin and Old English 
inscriptions. Some few of these yet retain their 
ancient monumental brasses’; others are despoiled 
of them. You will hear from the civil custodian 
clerk here in the church of Barking, what we 
have heard in sundry and several places through 
the three kingdoms, “the old, old story” of 
Cromwell’s or Henry VIIL.’s spoliation. Yes, 
Cromwell, we are seriously, and perhaps truly, 
informed, posted in Barking, and made the 
aisles of its church into a temporary stable for 
his horses and those of his retainers. Well, old 
Noli may as well bear the sin that he is charged 
with as well as any less noted personage. His 
back, when alive, was broad enough for any 
reasonable burden, and now that he is no longer 
amongst his detractors or apologists, his reputa- 
tion for good or ill can suffer any amount of 
tension without breakage, 

An arched tower, of old date coeval with the 
church, leads into the graveyard. A small door 
in one of its sides gives entrance to a winding- 
stair leading to a square room. Inserted in the 
front wall, near the corner, may be seen an old 
sculptural representation of the Crucifixion. The 
figures of the Redeemer, and the two holy women 
at the foot of the cross, are shown, but time, 
accident, or defacement has played sad havoc 
with the figures as a whole; the head and 
arms and feet in part being eaten away or 
destroyed. 

Oliver, the Protector, is credited with being 
the destroyer in this case, also; and it is said 
that this ancient piece of stone carving was re- 
moved up into this room and inserted here, to 
protect it from further injury. 

Now a few words, by way of finis, for the 
present, anent Barking; and to summarise those 
few words, let us say that the town of Barking 
18 In &@ most wretched unsanitary condition ; 
that it wants a good local Board ; its sanitary in- 
Spector is a cipher; that its police constables 
have their own legitimate duties to do, which 
if done well, will supply them, even in a place 
like Barking, with a sufficiency of work. Bark- 
ing is lighted. Yes; it has a gasometer—bless 
the mark; but the night side of nature, in the 
glare of its poverty-stricken gaslamps, is in 
nowise encouraging to the faucy of the unfor- 





tunate visitor, and would hardly guide him to 
avoid being submerged in the filthy puddles and 
open sinks and gully-holes in the lanes and back 
streets, whose name is legion. 

: 








STAMPS ON BUILDING LEASES: 
IMPORTANT QUESTION. 


THE following is a copy of a notice issued b 
the Board of Inland Revenue on the 25t 
of November last on this subject :— 

*«The commissioners consider that in future all building 
leases containing covenants to build, or in consideration of 
a house having been built, must, in addition to ad valorem 
duty on the rent, be chargeable with 35s., as for a separate 
lease, in consideration ¥v such covenants, the charge arising, 
as it is considered, under the latter part of the 16th section 
of 17 & 18 Vict., c. 83.” 

** Tt is also considered that a lease containing a covenant 
to improve, and, if necessary, rebuild, &c., is liable to that 
additional duty, as for a separate lease, in consideration of 
such covenant,” 

The Act referred to came into operation in 
October, 1854; a period of fifteen years has, 
therefore, been permitted to elapse, during 
which, according to the views now taken by the 
commissioners, many thousands of leases must 
have been insnfficiently stamped. That this is 
an entirely new light which has burst in upon 
the commissioners is evidenced by the fact that, 
in 1865, we applied to the Board for an adjudica- 
tion stamp on @ lease in which the precise 
question arose, and obtained it without having 
to affix the 35s. stamp. 

The notice, it will be observed, only intimates 
that in future all leases containing covenants to 
build or improve should have a 353. stamp in 
addition to the ad valorem duty, but says nothing 
about the past; it is to be hoped, therefore, that 
the commissioners contemplate obtaining an Act 
to remedy the error into which they and the 
legal profession have fallen, if their view of the 
Act is correct. 

They no doubt, however, feel that before apply- 
ing for an Act it will be necessary to have a 
judicial decision upon the point, as the Court of 
Exchequer may possibly differ from them, as 
they have from their former selves, and it was 
probably with this view that they sounded the 
alarm by issuing the notice we have quoted. 

The question, therefore (assuming that some 
remedy will be applied as regards leages already 
executed), is not so important as to the past as 
itis for the future; for if the construction of 
the Board is correct, building operations, and 
especially of houses of an inferior class, will be 
greatly discouraged. An addition of 35s. to the 
expense of every lease would be felt by builders, 
whether in a large or small way, and particu- 
larly in cases in which @ separate lease may be 
required for each house. 

An inflexible duty of 35s. would also be, in a 
great majority of cases, greatly out of proportion 
to the ad valoremdaty. In the case, for instance, 
of a building lease for ninety-nine years re- 
serving a ground-rent of 101. (which is far above 
the average), the ad valorem duty would only be 
6s., or within a fraction of one-sixth of the extra 
duty required. But the law, as now laid down by 
the Commissioners, not only applies to building 
leases, but to all leases, however short the term, 
containing covenants which in the opinion of 
the Stamp Office may come within the category 
of “a further or other consideration” for the 
lease; so that a covenant to rebuild in case of 
fire, or even a covenant to paint, &c., every seven 
years, or during the last year of a term, or a 
covenant to leave a farm in a certain state of 
cultivation, or to lay down arable land to 
pasture, or for other purposes arising out of 
any special arrangement between the parties, 
might come within the operation of the 
rule; indeed, as the consideration for all 
leases is either expressed or implied to be the 
rent and the covenants contained in the lease on 
the part .of the lessee, it will be necessary in 
every case to look to the covenants themselves 
to ascertain whether they are of such a nature as 
to require the 353. stamp in addition to the 
ad valorem duty; and as few solicitors will take 
upon themselves the responsibility of deciding 
what covenants bring each particular case 
within the rule, and what do not, the result will 
be, that they will either affix the 35s. stamp, or 
incur the trouble and expense of obtaining Adju- 
dication stamps; for, be it observed, an Adjudi- 
cation stamp only applies to the particular deed 
to which it is affixed, and will not give validity to 
other leases, though containing precisely the 
same provisions, in the event of the commis- 
sioners putting an erroneous construction upon 
the law applicable to the case. 





The question is so important, that it seems to 
us desirable that some eombined measures 
should be adopted, in order to obtain a jadicial 
decision upon the point without delay, and with 
the ultimate view, if the decision should be 
unfavourable, of applying to Parliament for relief, 
in the event, which we cannet anticipate, of her 
Majesty’s Government omitting to bring forward 
a remedial measure, and also with the view, in 
case of any measure being brought forward, of 
promoting any amendments which may appear 
desirable. 

A judicial decision could easily be obtained by 
presenting a lease containing covenants to build 
for adjudication, and appealing to the Exchequer 
under the 13th and 14th Vict., cap. 97, s..15, from 
the decision of the Board. The expenses would 
not be heavy; and if a few landlords and 
builders interested in the question would agree 
to share them, they would fall very light when 
divided. The principal expense, indeed, would 
be the fees to counsel. 

We shall be happy to put ourselves in commu- 
nication with any persons who will address us, 
under cover, to A. B. & Co., care of Mr. Anderson, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, London. 

A. B. & Oo. 





SOME USEFUL INVENTIONS, 

Pain’s Patent Flooring Cramp.—This cramp 
appears to have advantages over others, espe- 
cially where the joists are bedded on concrete 
(to form fire-proof floors), and where an ordinary 
flooring-cramp could not be applied. It issimple 
in construction, and not likely to get ont of, 
order. It can also be used as a “ lifting-jack.” 
We have seen a couple of them raise a heavy 
girder. 

Nevill’s Patent Window.— Many inventions 
have been put before the public with the view of 
obviating some of the objections to ordinary 
sashes and frames, but few of them have got into 
use. The inventor of the window before us 
claims that “all lines of the sashes and Venetian 
blinds are effectually hidden from sight, thus 
preventing at all times their unsightly appear- 
ance in the room. The easy, quiet, and simple 
manner in which it is unfastened and opened, 
and the fact that the simple act of closing it 
effectually fastens both top and bottom sash, thus 
preventing the usual anxiety as to whether the 
window is or is not fastened, so commonly felt 
when retiring for the night. That when the 
window is closed, the entire weight is removed 
from the lines, and so continues until the sashes 
are again opened, so that no strain or weight 
whatever is upon the lines, except for the short 
time they are open, thus preventing the neces- 
sity of using metal or expensive lines.” Another 
advantage is, that the weights cannot turn in 
the boxings, nor the lines become entangled, as 
is now so generally the case. Without going so 
far as to endorse all that is said of it, we are 
fully disposed to advise architects and others to 
look to the invention for themselves, as it evi- 
dently offers advantages. 

Marsden’s Joints. — The metallic flexible 
tube-joint patented by Mr. Marsden is air- 
tight for gas-mains, water-mains, steam-joints, 
drain-pipes, tunnels and sub-marine tunnels of 
any diameter. The object of this invention is 
of great importance. We all know the evils re- 
sulting from bad drain-pipe joints. His “lead 
joints withont solder” for ships, are very valu- 
able for steam-pipes, pumps, or other purposes, 
as they yield to the strain of the vessel without 
causing any leakage. 

Hatfield’s Rollers for Doors and Shutters.— 
When an ordinary axle and socket are used for 
sliding doors or shutters, abrasion takes place, 
and in time the door settles down, and is moved 
with difficulty. Hatfield’s rollers obviate this 
very materially, a3 the axle of the roller rans on 
a plane of several inches in length, apportioned 
to the width of the opening and the number of 
times the roller consequently has to revolve. An 
easy motion is given to the door. 








Gas Works Arbitration.—The award in 
arbitration as to the price of the Dandee Gas 
Works has been received from Mr, Pownall, 
The old company claimed for annuities 10,400I., 
and get 6,1251.; for expenses they claimed 
10,5931., and get 6,400. The new company 
claimed for annuities 4,2501., and get 2,5371.; 
for costs they claimed 5,662/., and get 3,0181. 
The gas commissioners calculate that they will 
be able to reduce the price of gas in the next 
two years to 3s, 6d. or 43. per 1,000 cubic feet, 
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THE NEW TELEGRAPHIC ARRANGE- 
MENTS. 


Ir appears to be perfectly understood, says the 
Times, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
fally concluded his arrangements for the pay- 
ment to the several telegraph companies of the 
compensation awarded to them, amounting to 
5,715,0481., the large funds of the savings-banks 
and other public departments, together with the 
tax collections duein January, being available for 
the purpose. The disbursement of the entire total 
will be completed some day at the end of January. 

A long shelf, divided into a number of com- 
partments, has been erected in the money-order 
department of the Post-office, for the con- 
venience of persons who wish to write telegrams 
on the spot. Senders can then affix the neces- 
Sery amount in postage-stamps to the message, 
which will be received by a clerk and sent off 
immediately. The telegraph-office in Bristol, 
and no doubt other towns, will, we hear, be open 
night and day the whole year through for the 
receipt and transmission of messages. The 
Government authorities have prepared new forms 
for messages to be written on. A separate space 
in lines is allotted to each word, and the corre- 
sponding charge is printed clearly on the margin, 
so that the sender can see at a glance how much 
he has to pay, and the receiving-clerk need be at 
no trouble in calculating how much he has to 
charge. Each of the forms thus divided into 
spaces is prepared for a message of fifty words. 
In the right hand upper corner of the page a 
blank space is left for stamps, to cover the 
chargés of transmission. Attached to the form 
are directions for the guidance of the sender, with 
@ tariff of charges, and full information as to the 
arrangements for the porterage. 

Lord Kinnaird has induced the Post-office 
department to telegraph Greenwich time daily 
to all telegraph stations in England, Scotland, 
and Wales. All the Post-office clocks will there- 
fore be regulated by Greenwich every morning, 
so that when persons go to post their letters they 
can set their watches according to the correct 
time of the day at Greenwich Observatory. In 
Ireland, in the same way, Dublin time will be 
telegraphed all over the country. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Amipst the accounts of the numerous recent 
failures of public buildings, I have not noticed in 
your columns any account or explanation of the 
sadly ruinous state of the arcaded terrace above 
the fountains at the Crystal Palace. 

Allow me also to call attention to the want of 
a flight of steps from the Holborn Viaduct to 
Shoe-lane. 

Enamelled slate is generally used for lining 
urinals, but the enamelled face often decays. 
Could not our makers of porcelain and galley 
tiles produce some slabs of sufficient size for use 
instead of slate? They need not be so large as 
slate slabs, as a few joints might be allowed. 

NEMo. 








THE CHURCHES OF SPOLETO, ITALY. 


Amone those Italian cities where almost all 
tokens of life and power belong to the past, and 
the present is thrown quite into the shade, 
Spoleto is one deserving of more attention from 
the searchers after antiquity than is often, we 
believe, given to it. Whilst wending our way 
through silent streets among buildings that 
might be taken for old palazzi never finished, or 
convents long half-deserted, if ready to admire 
and enjoy, we cannot fail to feel the charm of 
romance and memory that dwells in this 
Medieval town, as if diffused by a local genius 
all its own. Seated on the lowest advancing 
spur of mountains at the northern base of one of 
the loftiest Apennine passes, overlooking the 
fertile valley of Foligno, its aspect is most 
striking; the strong square-towered castle of 
the fourteenth century dominates from the 
highest ridge, below which its streets extend 
north and southward; and sunset among the 
Apennines, with such an accesaorial foreground, 
presents one of those rich and solemn Italian 
pictures to be stored up for ever in memory’s 
choicest gallery. 

The first historic notice of the Spoletium of 
antiquity, occurs under date 240 B.C., when a 
Roman colony was sent to settle there, soon 
after the first Panic war. Cicero mentions this 
child of the conquering urbs, as “ Colonia 
Latina in primis firma et illustris” (Pro Balbo, 
21) ; and the great achievement recorded in the 





local fasti was the discomfiture of Hannibal by 
the Spoletani, when he had marched upon this 
place after the battle of Throsimene, and was 
repulsed from the gate that still stands, thence 
called Porta Fuga (or Porta d’ Annibale), with its 
inscriptions commemorating the event. Besides 
that monument of the Roman period, is preserved 
another in good condition, a plain massive arch, 
crossing a street, whose legible inscription tells 
us it was erected by the senate in honour of 
Germanicus and Drusus; also have we to notice, 
under the same category, some fragments of 
Pagan temples built up in churches, and the 
ruins of a temple, supposed of Jupiter,—not, in- 
deed, visible, though extant,—over which has 
been raised within late years a somewhat showy 
theatre. A Roman bridge, that had remained 
for untold centuries, buried under the banks of 
the river Topino, shortly beyond the gate on the 
northern side, was discovered some years before 
the change of government, but (discreditably for 
those responsible), ordered to be again covered 
up on the rebuilding of that gate which leads to 
Foligno. Its first interment is supposed to have 
been caused by a natural change in the direction 
of the river channel. Bat it is with things that 
belong to the Christian era we would here deal ; 
and we may observe that a tower containing 
monuments of sacred architecture and other art, 
of dates extending from the tenth to the fifteenth 
century, and mostly preserved intact (though 
some in decaying state), has obvious claims to 
interest. The Spoletium of Roman origin first 
appears in Medizval story on occasion of its 
being captured, and its fortifications in part 
destroyed, by Totila, during the long raging 
of the Gothic and Greek wars in the sixth 
century (v. Procopius, iii. 12) ; after which dis- 
aster repairs were effected and improvements 
made by the victorious Narses. In the year 576 
the place yielded, without resistance, to the 
Longobards, who had already become masters 
of Northern Italy, and who forthwith chose this 
for the seat of a sovereign dukedom, whose 
princes reigned over a wide territory, including 
Picenum, Sabina, and part of the Abruzzi ; their 
succession lasting till A.D. 788, when the Lom- 
bardic fell before the Frankish power, and 
Charlemagne appointed a duke to govern these 
provinces under his own suzerainty. Hence- 
forth the Spoleto dukedom was no longer here- 
ditary, but conferred by the kings of Italy, in 
consequence of which arrangement it passed 
from one great house to another during a long 
period of troublous time, and in the eleventh 
century became united to Tuscany, under the 
sway of Godfrey, husband to the famous 
Countess Matilda. This second dynasty of 
dukes came to an end about the close of the 
twelfth century, yielding to the power of the 
Pontificate as sustained by one of its ablest 
representatives, Innocent III.; and thenceforth 
did Spoleto, with diminished territory, named 
after its capital, sink into the insignificance of a 
province under the Papal sceptre, governed by a 
prelatic delegate up to the day of the siege by 
Italian forces that falls within the history of 
recent years. The population of the present day 
is given as 19936 in the “ Enciclopedia Popo- 
lare,” published in Turin. 

The only prominent and imposing monument 
of the Lombardic period left here is the aqueduct 
bridge that spans the deep glen and crosses the 
winding river, immediately below the city, on 
the eastern side, seen from different points of 
view with the high-placed castle and the irregular 
sweep of streets and fortifying walls, all com- 
bined in a picture most romantic. That great 
structure is due to the Duke Theodelapius III., 
about A.D. 604; but in its actual state must be 
referred, and probably in the greatest part, to 
the energetic legate, Cardinal Alburnoz, who 
built that castle, and reconquered sundry rebel- 
lious provinces for the pope, then resident at 
Avignon; and, indeed, the acute brick arches 
between the stupendous piers rising from the 
depths of that beautiful glen and from the 
wooded slopes on each side, sufficiently indicate 
such later origin; as the other, now ruinous, 
arches that cross those piers at less than half 
their height may be with like certainty referred 
to the original building. The measurements 
have been variously given,—by Calindri, as 
81 métres in height, 205‘99 in length; while 
the native historian of Spoleto, Count Campello, 
gives only 200 ft. for altitude, measuring from 
the base to the summit of the two highest, the 
central piers, not intending, perhaps to include 
the massive superstructure through which water 
still flows from the overshadowing mountain. 

Turning to the sacred monuments of this 








town, we may properly begin, observing order- 
of date, with the far-seen 8. Giuliano, a church 
conspicuous on a height that advances above the 
city from the picturesque and richly-wooded 
Monte Luco, a sacred mountain once famous for 
the many hermitages that rose in its primeval 
ilex-forest, many of which still stand among 
those shades, though the hermit-race has de- 
parted. From the dedication of this forest to 
Apollo, as a sacred lucus, the name Monte Luco 
is derived. Of those ancient hermitages some 
have been transformed into pleasant villas ; 
others have till lately been inhabited by a few 
friars ; and their chapels still remain, all 
modernized, open for public worship only on 
festivals,—their white walls and belfries gleam- 
ing from the dark evergreen foliage so as much 
to enhance the picturesque loveliness of this once 
holy mountain. 8. Franceso, on one of the 
loftiest terraces, is a convent with gardens com- 
manding glorious views across Apennine and 
valley, a neat modern church, and quaint build- 
ings with long low corridors, where are now 
resident four friars, left out of a community of 
fourteen, who hospitably received us, and treated 
us to wine with bread and cheese in their 
refectory, after our long walk through forest- 
scenes beautiful enough to beguile any fatigue. 
S. Giuliano was founded by the originator of 
the eremite life on this mountain, St. Isaac, a 
Syrian, about A.D. '528, and became at a later 
Medizeval period a Benedictine monastery, whose 
abbot had control over all the hermits in his 
neighbour!.ood ; but the actual building is not 
supposed to be in any part older than the tenth 
century. We were sorry to find it abandoned 
and evidently sinking into ruin, its interior being 
used as a barn and lumber-house for the farmerg 
on the estate where it stands, and to whose 
owner it belongs. Its plain facade has a roof 
that leans against a high square campanile of 
grey stone, its single window of three lights, 
with colonnettes, adorned by the simplest 
description of mouldings, its round - headed 
doorway with a discharging arch above, and 
some rich mouldings on the jambs, reliefs of 
symbolic birds, the cross, &c. The interior 
struck us by its gloomy and ghost-like deso- 
lation, fit scene for weird pageants or grim 
adventure; under a triangular roof with bare 
rafters blackened by age extend nave and 
aisles, divided by ponderous built-up pilasters, 
with round arches, in strange irregularity, 
one arcade consisting of five, the other of 
but three, correspondence of length being 
secured by greater width of span, the chancel 
terminating in a narrow apse; and below the 
high-altar we descend by two ruinous staircases 
into a crypt, spacious, divided by several files of 
low columns, different in dimensions, and with 
barbaric capitals, that support stilted arches, 
the architectural type reminding us, though 
indeed inferior, of those beautiful crypts in 
Northern Italy, among which that of the Floren- 
tine S. Miniato may be taken as a perfect 
model. This of S. Giuliano is almost in dark- 
ness, the dim light admitted only through a few 
loopholes ; and indeed throughout this deserted 
church we notice the scantiest space allowed for 
windows, and the total absence of glass, similar 
loopholes splayed on the inner side being the 
substitute for regular windows, with sole excep- 
tion of that three-light one above the portals. 
The farmer and his wife, who have a cottage 
near, told us strange stories of mysterious sights 
and sounds to which labourers, who used to 
spend the night in this church, could bear wit- 
ness,—noises like the wailing of human beings, 
or the tread of many feet, and (once seen) a 
lurid light flaring in the midst of the dark nave, 
—portents that so frightened that at last none 
could be prevailed upon to sleep in the haunted 
edifice. Daring the first visitation of cholera at 
Spoleto the dead used to be buried by night 
within these walls, and the gases rising from 
decomposition may have caused this last-named 
phenomenon. 

We may next visit S. Pietro, a large extra- 
mural church which, till the eleventh century, 
ranked as the cathedral, and is said to have 
been founded in the ninth century. To that 
later period (the eleventh century) belong the 
very curious symbolic sculptures on its fagade, 
which alone claim our attention, for the interior 
is but an ordinary specimen of the pseudo- 
Classic, or modern Romanesque. One of the 
most richly-varied pages of mystic art in Italian 
churches is that read on its quaintly-fretted 
front, the argument here before us, carried out 
jn numerous small reliefs, being no other than 
the story of the judgment reserved for sinfal 
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souls, that of certain martyrs, and scenes from 
the life of St. Peter. We see a female on her 
death-bed, beside which are seated that apostle 
with his keys, another saint to whom a demon 
is constrained to serve as a reading-desk, sup- 
porting the book he reads from, and the Arch- 
angel Michael with a pair of scales at hand; 
again do we see the same female, now a spirit 
though still embodied, in appearance at least, 
stretched naked upon a couch while two demons 
torment her, and the guardian angel is depart- 
ing with folded wings and an expression of 
sorrow truly pathetic; in another part, the 
weighing of the good and evil deeds by St. 
Michael in his fatal scales, with what result in 
this unhappy case is apparent. Underneath, of 
larger size and in coarser style, are figures of 
martyrs exposed to wild beasts, in the Roman 
amphitheatre as we may infer; on another 
side of the portal, the calling of St. Peter 
and St. Andrew, to whom the Saviour is 
approaching on the shore, as they row their 
boat on the lake; also the washing of St. 
Peter’s feet by our Lord, two evangelic subjects 
in which it is noticeable that neither is asso- 
ciated with any event or announcement implying 
the supremacy of that apostle! At the three 
portals are couchant animals (probably meant 
for lions), keeping guard at each side; but less 
intelligible are the reliefs lateral to and above 
the central doorway : orantes, like those figures 
frequently seen in Roman catacombs, a plough- 
man driving his yoke of oxen (probably to re- 
present one of the four seasons, as in such series 
elsewhere introduced among sacred sculptures), 
and various animals, the ram, the lion, the griffin, 
the peacock, a stag in the act of devouring a 
serpent. A wheel-window, once the chief por- 
tal, in the centre of a large panel, at whose 
angles are the four evangelic emblems, in rude 
relief, affords the type (perhaps earliest) of an 
ornamentation and lighting found in so many 
other instances at this city, that we may con- 
sider such details characteristic of Spoleto 
churches. This ex-cathedral was despoiled of 
many precious objects by the Saracens, A.D. 
847. As to its architectural singularities, and 
that facade built as a simple quadrilateral with- 
out tympanum, arcade, or pinnacles, Rumolier 
observes, that it stands quite alone, presenting 
nothing like a norma for the style of its 
period ; and Ricci (Storia dell’ Archit. d'Italia), 
finds analogies with the Arabian, even the 
Indian, in its peculiarizing features so unlike to 
other monuments of the eleventh century. 

Some of the earliest works of Christian painting 
in Italy, exclusive of those in catacombs, are 
found at Spoleto; but we regretted to see the 
signs of advancing decay, the unmistakeable 
tokens of neglect and non-appreciation in the 
actual state of these curious relics of 
Medizeval art. We must thank Messrs. Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle for our first acquaintance with 
the frescoes in the desolate crypt of 8. Ansano, 
to which these critics assign a date in the ninth 
century. That subterranean, under an insig- 
nificant modernized church, has been long 
abandoned to solitude, damp, and darkness so 
profound that the tapers supplied by the sacristan 
scarce suffice to enable us to see anything pro- 
perly, either the rude but interesting architec- 
ture, or the dim paintings on its walls. Here 
we again find the stunted irregular columns in 
two files, the barbaric capitals, and high-stilted 
arches; and of that pictorial ornamentation 
that has once, evidently, covered the entire 
wall-surface, the only subjects distinguishable 
are, besides a few isolated figures, saints 
and angels, black-cowled monks, that may 
have belonged to groups, a scene of martyrdom, 
in which the victim lies across a sort of frame, 
whilst the executioner strikes with his sword at 
the downward-hanging head; also, within an 
arched recess, perhaps for an altar, a compli- 
cated group recognisable as the Crucifixion, 
though the principal figure on the cross is com- 
pletely effaced, the subject being, however, 
inferable from the action of the soldiers and 
other figures atill left dimly discerned by taper- 
light. Deplorable, indeed, is the evidence not 
only of decay that has done its work, but of 
the ruin impending over these grotesque, but 
valuable, art-relics at S. Ansano. 

Other frescoes worth preserving (but not likely 
to be so unless proper steps be soon taken), at 
the extramural 8. Paolo, are referred to the 
twelfth century, and are compared by Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle to the miniatures of a code at 
the Barbarini Library about coeval. They are 
now seen, at some trouble, above the false roof 
of the church and on the highest wall-surfaces of 


the campanile, accessible, thanks iv the erection 
of a scaffold for some works of repair going on 
at the time of our visit. Nothing could exceed 
the barbarism of these performances, represent- 
ing scenes from the Old Testament, the Creation 
of Eve, the Expulsion from Paradise, with 
stunted figures, ludicrous countenances, broad 
black outlines, comparing which with the infant 


must infer a rapidity of decline from the third 
or fourth to the twelfth century that seems the 
contradiction to all theories of intellectual pro- 
gress, and would indeed be painful to contem- 
plate if our impressions were not corrected, our 
feeling elevated, by the remembrance of the 
marvellous attainment subsequently realised, to 
vindicate the high claims of art in connexion 
with faith and intelligence. The S. Paolo 
Church has a Medieval facade of small propor- 
tions, but good features; and the adjoining con- 
vent, from which the friars have been ejected, 
is being reduced to the purposes of an asylum 
for aged paupers, its pleasant and salubrious 
situation rendering it indeed well suited for such 
| objects of charity. , 

| Another extramural church, 8S. Ponziano, con- 
Spicuous on a knoll above the river, as we ap- 
| proach the city from the northern side, is worthy 
| of a visit for the sake of its fagade (eleventh 


| century) , with symbolic animals, the lamb, the 





portal; above these, two eagles with small 
animals in their talons (probably heraldic) ; the 
usual four emblems at the angles of a panel 
around a wheel-window, aud traces of painting 
that once covered the highest story under a 
triangular cornice. Here, too, we find the total 
contradiction between interior and exterior ; the 
inside of this conventual church being in the 
poorest modern style. It contains, however, a 
confessional, said to be of great antiquity; in 
which the relics of 8. Pontianus are enshrined, 
under the chancel. Its cloisters are now appro- 
priated to three communities of nuns. 

The cathedral of Spoleto, naturally the first 
object of attention to the tourist, and the most 
conspicuous church here, on its terrace high 
above the city’s northern side, was founded by 
the Longobardic duke Theodelapius, A.D. 617; 
rebuilt in the thirteenth century by the archi- 
tect Giovanni da Gubbio ; its interior completely 
renovated by Bernini (in what style may be 
imagined), A.D. 1644; a classic portico added by 
Bramante, being now a principal feature of the 
fagade, and the tower alone, though altered and 
surmounted by a modern spire, remaining of the 
‘more ancient of the original buildings; Ricci 
assigning to it, indeed, an antiquity perhaps 
| anterior to the seventh century, assuming, with 
| Campello, that this cathedral was enlarged, but 
not founded, by the Longobard duke. Its spire 
| was added in 1519. 
| It is impossible to stand before this fine old 
church, and observe the anomalies traceable on 
| its still majestic front, without regrets for that 
deplorable non-appreciation of the Medizval 
| manifest here, asin about nine out of ten among 

the older churches of that central Italian region, 
included, or till lately so, within the Papal 
States. What the Spoleto cathedral has suffered 
‘during the last 300 years, might be taken as a 
, sample of the remorseless, or tasteless, dealings 
/so common within these Italian limits, to the 
prejudice of ecclesiastical monuments. Of the 
seven wheel windows on its front, five have been 
built up; the portico, with Greek columns, 
though itself graceful, is utterly discordant; the 
interior, contrasted with such an exterior, takes 
one by surprise to an offensive degree. What 
remains most interesting is the series of symbo- 
lic sculptures on this fagade ; the four emblems, 
griffins on the summits of buttress- pilasters, 
couchant lions guarding the three entrances; 
fantastic caryatides, &c.; also the rich mosaic 
bordering around windows, and the arcade string- 
courses, the whole presenting a somewhat over- 
charged but splendid and imposing structure. 
Most precious among earlier art-works here is the 
mosaic in an arched recess, central to the facade, 
that seems to have had, or been destined to have, 
two companion mosaics beside it in similar re- 
cesses left bare. Though almost in every part re- 
stored, it retains a grandly antique character, and 
its original inscription is still read below, with the 
artist’s name, Palmeri de Saso, and date, 1207; 
its subject, the Saviour blessing, with the Greek 
action of the right hand, holding a book in the 
left, the Virgin and St. John standing beside 
him at lower levels ; the expression of the prin- 








| dignity not wanting in the treatment of forms 


efforts of Christian art in the catacombs, we 


winged ox, and eagle, on the lintel of the chief 


cipal head severe, even grim, but the ideal of | 





and draperies. Inferior as this is to the mosaics 
of the latter years of the same century at Rome, 
it supplies a valuable link between the period of 
that art’s deepest decline and those works at the 
Lateran, S. Maria Maggiore, and elsewhere, in 
which we hail its glorious revival. Another 
remnant of the originai structure is the semi- 
circular apse in which this cathedral termi- 
nates, and whose ample field is occupied by 
those frescoes, the masterpiece of Filippo Lippi, 
representing the coronation, and principal scenes 
from the life of the Virgin; masterly, indeed, 
but damaged to an extent one sees with deepest 
regret. We may again point out the interesting 
examples of the early crypt in churches at this 
centre, all with the same leading features, 
though some in ruder, others in finer produc- 
tion, as that of S. Gregorio, with altar and apse, 
a marble puteal between; and the two men- 
tioned by Ricci, 8. Paolo within, and S. Brixio 
beyond the walls, which that writer refers to 
the fifth or sixth ventury, an antiquity for which 
proof seems deficient.* 








THE DIGNITY OF ARCHITECIS.+ 


One of the questions I would consider is,— 
Should architects enjoy the same distinctions 
and honours which the professors of the 
other divisions of the fine arts obtain? Let us 
inquire, however, in the first place, what is an 
architect ? 

In the country towns of Britain we have 
| men calling themselves architects and builders, 
| who, in the evening, are endeavouring with 
rough horny hands and opaque understanding 
to draw plans and elevations, and during the day 
are engaged in the more congenial occupation of 
hewing stone or planing wood. The result of 
their lucubrations is a class of buildings which 
seem to be manufactured by the yard, or moulded 
by the dozen. Again, in the small towns of our 
American colonies a genuine architect is a 
curiosity ; for, as is common among the savages 
who everywhere surround them, every man is 
his own architect. The amount of taste dis- 
played in their erections leaves a balance in 
favour of the savage against the civilised man. 
In other parts of Canada and Nova Scotia we 
have architects who conduct business on much 
the same principle as those small country grocers, 
who sell anything, from a beaver hat and a pair 
of shoes to brown sugar and screw nails. A 
business card of one of this class declared that 
“‘ drawings were furnished and buildings put up 
at the shortest notice, also ship models of every 
description made to order.” Another combined 
the business of an estate agent with that of an 
architect, and specially solicited the patronage 
of speculators in land. The prodactions of this 
latter class contrast as favourably in appearance 
with the forest from which the materials are 
obtained, as a stack of graia rivals a field of 
waving corn. 

These men are not the architects whose claims 
to dignity we would support. For, as it is only 
in the most cultivated fields and the richest 
soil that we find the best grain, and only in the 
most carefully-tended gardens and conservatories 
that we find the most beautiful flowers, so it is 
only in the wealthiest, most civilised, and 
most art-loving countries and cities, that we find 
architects in the greatest perfection. No ship 
models or landed estates attract the eye of a 
great architect. His object is not to plan houses 
by the yard, to harden his hand with the chisel, 
or to cloud his understanding with glue. His 
houses contrast favourably with the trees amid 
which they are placed, and enhance the beauty 
of the landscape; his palaces are fit abodes for 
the purple, the diadem, and all earthly splendour ; 
and his churches lead the mind up to the great 
God of all, awing the beholder, and solemnising 
the worshipper. 

He is the commander of an army of workmen, 
compared to which the armics of Wellington or 
Napoleon were small. He is a great artist. He 
may be only one among a number of workers, 
yet his works are distinct, and every jewel that 
he sets assists in forming the grand diadem of 
his country’s glory. He is a great poet; his 
lofty ideas are petrified in stone, animating and 





* The “ History of Spoleto,” by Campello, contains 
abundant detail, and begins the subject from the Deluge ; 
but few would find this book readable, and we know of 
no edition later than the first, 1672. For the romantic 
story of the dukes, we may consult the ‘‘ Art de vé-ifier 
les Dates.” : 

+ The following is part of a communication addressed to 
| us from Halifax, Nova Scotia, and is interesting as 
' showing the growth of artistic euthusiasm in our colonies. 
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elevating every generation that sees them; and 
as each successive year washes over their sur- 
face, darkening, and colouring, and eating them 
away, their meaning becomes clearer, their 
associations more interesting, their lessons more 
priceless, and their teachings more holy. 

But, above all, he is the great historian and 
preserver of the hononr of his country ; for as it 
is by the ruins of the Egyptian palaces, the 
Grecian temples, and the Roman amphitheatres, 
that we gain the most powerful notions of the 
civilisation and magnificence of these nations, so 
if ever the same desolation should befall Britain, 
it will be to the remains of her buildings posterity 
will look for the truest evidence of her position. 


Although the social status of architects has | 


risen considerably, yet it must be admitted that 
they do not enjoy equal honours with the other 
members of the fine arts.* A leading architect 
is not so generally known, and his position 
among men of science and literature not so 
generally acknowledged, as that of a leading 
artist. His name is not so indissolubly asso- 
ciated with his works, and F.R.I.B.A. is not so 
valuable as the simple R.A. We have read, also, 
histories of England, where music, painting, 
sculpture, poetry, literature, fashions of dress, 
and even the architecture of coaches are noticed, 
accompanied with lives of the great men cele- 
brated in each department, and yet not a line is 
left either for the “ noblest of the fine arts” or 
the men celebrated init. It is astonishing, too, 
how ignorant even educated men, distinguished 
in literature, are of architecture and architects. 
Macaulay, in his “ History of England,” says of 
Sir Christopher Wren, “No man born on this 
side of the Alps has imitated with so much 
success the magnificence of the palace-like 
churches of Italy,” as if his chief greatness 
consisted in being a good imitator! And he also 
calls architecture “an art in which none but a 
geometrician can excel.” Such are a few of 
our grievances. Still, we would not wonder at 
uninterested people caring little whether archi- 
tects were or were not as good as painters ; 
but that an art-critic like Fergusson (who, 
above all others, one would think, ought to 
exalt them), should, in his “ History of Archi- 
tecture,” declare that they are too much 
honoured and recognised, and that architecture 
will never be the noble art it once was till they 
are forgotten altogether, is beyond ordinary 
comprehension. I cannot conceive how any one 
living in the nineteenth century, and under- 
standing the workirgs of its institutions, and the 
aspirations of its men, can advocate the theory 
that it is only by degrading the workmen that 
the work itself will rise in public estimation, or 
only in ignobling the artist that the art will 
become more noble. 

It may be all very poetical to lament the 
days when men were unambitious (if such a 
time ever existed) ; when men of learning, 
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and many others being highly honoured and 
venerated as inventors and improvers in their 
several arts? Or would he have these men 
forgotten also. 

He also says, “ Every useful art is capable of 
being refined into a fineart.” ‘‘ Identically the 
same process which makes the difference between 
a boiled neck of mutton and a dish of cééelettes 
a U Impérial, can convert the most common-place 
building merely designed for shelter into a 
palace or a temple.” According to this theory, 
therefore, an architect is intellectually no supe- 
rior to a cook; and a cook displays as much 
science, skill, poetry, and genius in making a 
pudding as an architect in drawing plans for a 
house! Let us apply one test to this hypothesis. 
Things and men are valuable chiefly on account 
of their rarity. Diamonds would be compara- 
tively worthless, if they were as plentifal as 
road-metal; and gold would not be as much 
prized as iron, if it was in as great abundance. 


|Is a great architect, then, a rare or a common 
personage? The greatest cooks (if such a term | 


may be applied to them) can be hired by the 
dozeri in every large town; but, among the 
thousands of architects in Britain—no matter 
what reputation they may at present enjoy— 
how few among them will be called great out- 
side the generation that knew them. The very 
best among them will probably be cursed and 
maligned for their desecration of our cathedrals 
and abbeys, and for covering the country with 
erections apparently newly risen from the tombs, 
and with their grave-clothes on. 

How few have shown the natural genius of 
Kemp, who, condemned to work as a common 
mason, yet had lofty thoughts soaring far above 
his chisel and his mallet ; who, unknown and un- 
cared for, travelled over all Britain and the Con- 
tinent, working at his trade, maxing drawings, 
and breathing in the life of those beautiful 
Gothic structures which were still considered 
the works of barbarians; and who, when the 
fulness of time had come, burst upon the world 
as a star of the first magnitude, erecting that 
edifice which shall remain to future generations 
as much a monument to himself as it is to Sir 
Walter Scott. Judged by the preceding test, 
neither cooks nor engineers, painters nor sculp- 
tors, should be put on a level with a great archi- 
tect, for no artist is so rare as he. as 

His second reason against architects is “ be- 
cause the names of the Medizeval architects 
have not been preserved, so neither should the 
names of architects of the present day.”* He 
surely does not believe that the bond fide 
Medizeval architects were so simple as to keep 
their names hidden from the people, and that the 
people were so uninquisitive as not to inquire 
who were the designers of those beautiful 


and more talented men, and would our arts and 
sciences occupy a still higher position than they 
at present possess? We think not. Neither, 
then, would architecture. Instead of its being 
reanimated with a new fire and vigour, its 
whole soul and nobility would depart, and 
nothing but veritable dross would remain. 

Let architecture, then, be raised as high in 
dignity as any profession, and the honour will 
not be lost; for whatever is given to the men, 
they will give it back again with tenfold interest 
to the country. The empire gains in wealth and 
importance from the measures of the statesman ; 
the minds of men are opened and enlightened by 
the studies of the philosopher ; the eye is pleased 
with the pictures of the artist; and the whole 
nation is refined by the works of the poet. But 
are people not also improved and refined by the 
works of an architect, and does a nation not 
gain in importance and respect through them ? 
England gains in consideration through Shak- 
| speare and his works, and no doubt Egypt gained 
in respect and importance through her poets ; 
|but while in the latter case they are lost in 
oblivion and their works have followed them, the 
works of her despised architects still tell of her 
glory. So though no such calamity may ever 
befall Britain, may the works of her architects 
be of such taste, grandeur, and magnificence, 
that as long as she exists as a first-class power, 
all strangers, be they from whatever country 
they may, will go away still more and more 
impressed with our empire’s greatness and 
worth. ANDREW Dewar. 











THE NEW HALL OF THE INNER TEMPLE, 
LONDON. 


THE Inner Temple Hall, now rebuilt, occupies 
the site of the ancient hall of the Knights Temp- 
lars, but has been greatly extended in all its 
dimensions. The new hall is 94 ft. by 41 ft., and 
its height to the wall plate is 40 ft. The pre- 
vious hall was 70 ft. by 29 ft., and the height to 
the wall plate, 23 ft. 

In digging the foundations remains were met 
with of a still earlier hall, of smaller dimensions, 
but of extremely solid masonry, of Norman cha- 
racter. In removing portions of the oldest foun- 
dation walls, several carved capitals, and other 
architectural details, were found built into the 
interior of the walls. The execution of these was 
so perfectly sharp and clean, as to make it pro- 
bable that they had never been exposed to the 
weather, nor even set, in their places, but that, 
owing, perhaps, to some change of plan, they 
had been used in as rubble. These fragments 
are all of late Norman work, coinciding in date 
with the older portion of the adjacent Temple 
Church. One of these fragments is deposited in 





buildings which were being erected in their 
midst. He surely does not believe that these | 
men never dreamt and hoped that their names | 


the Museum of the Institute of British Architects. 
Owing to the slope of the ground, and to the 
depth of the foundations, there are both a base- 





Rare Mar tne Oe . 


wealth, and power studied architecture as a would be immortal as long as their buildings sekah dais saidiianed aan aaa aa 
polite accomplishment, or a pastime to while y 3 


should exist, and that future generations would Calor the abies aol t-te, Vestal cenet 

the troubles of ennui,—giving to th Jd| pay them the honour which they so richly , V20er n en 18 & vaulted crypt, 
their beautiful creations of ae Rose wy oe deserved. The desire of being remembered | hitherto used as a wine-cellar, but which it is 
intellect to be engraved in imperishable stone,— after death is a feeling too deeply implanted in 


| intended to carefully restore to its original form. 
never dreaming of associating their name with 


them,—never wishing to become great. But 
these times are all passed away. We honour a 
man who exhibits great talent, be his profession 
what it may, and therein is Britain’s greatness ; 
for every son strives to be greater than his 
father, under the certainty of being honoured if 
he is successful. By what calamity is it, there- 
fore, that architects are to be an exception to 
the general rule? Is it because it has been 
discovered that the downfall of a nation has 
always been preceded by great architectural 
magnificence, and that architects, therefore, are 
an indirect cause of a nation’s decay, by creating 
refinement and effeminacy? No. The reasons 
adduced by Fergusson are :—Firstly, that archi- 
tecture is a useful art; and, like all useful arts, 
the names of those who are eminent in them are 
not meant to be remembered. ‘ No one cares,” 
he says, ‘* who invented all the multifarious pro- 
cesses of modern agriculture, or who designed 
the Warrior ;”” and he draws the conclusion that 
no one cares either who were the architects of 
buildings which are the admiration of the world. 
But agriculture and ship-building are only two 
of the useful arts ; and, as his remarks apply to 
all, how dees he account for the names of Watt, 
Stephenson, Palissy, Wedgwood, Arkwright, 





* An exception must be made in favour of France, 
which very lately handsomely acknowledged an architect 
to have executed the completest work of art in the 
country during the past five years.—A. D, 


man to be easily got rid of, and we have no| 
reason for believing that the Medizval archi- | 
tects were any exception to the general rule. | 
The fact that the buildings themselves were so 
long unnoticed and allowed to fall into decay is | 
sufficient to account for the names of the archi- 

tects not being preserved. The revival of | 
Gothic architecture has, at any rate, accom- 

plished one good object, in leading to the perusal 

of old records in order to discover the names of 
those who designed these wonderful buildings ; 

and we are glad to find that it has been accom- 

panied with such success that many have been 

rescued from their temporary oblivion. We 
hope that the search will be continued till the 
presiding genius of each of the cathedrals has 
been discovered and brought to light. And we 

have no doubt but that a series of the “ Lives of 
the Medizeval Architects,” will be as interesting 
and as instructive as any of the “ Lives of the 
Poets” or painters of the past or present 
century. 

Ifa general were not to be credited with the suc- 
cessof his forces, how many menof rank and talents 
would jointhearmy. Ifa doctor were to be sepa- 
rated from his surgery cases, a lawyer from his 
court trials, an author from his books, an artist 
from his paintings, and a sculptor from his statues, 
would all these professions be filled with better 





* If he objects so much to the names being preserved, 
what must be his disgust at the late enterprise of the 





| In rebuilding their hall, the benchers have 


availed themselves of the opportunity to greatly 
extend and improve the domestic offices, and to 
provide commodious robing-rooms, lavatories, 
&c., for the use of members, and of students, 
and to obtain better clerks’ offices. 

New offices have also been built for the trea- 
surer, and the Parliament chamber has been in- 
creased in siz9. The buildings have been erected 
under the able superintendence of Mr. 8. Smirke, 


|R.A., by Messrs. Trollope, who have executed 


their work rapidly and substantially. 

The exterior masonry is in Portland stone, 
being a freestone which, when rightly selected, 
has proved itself to be best suited for a London 
atmosphere. The interior of the hall is built of 
the hardest quality of Bath stone. The roof, 
screen, and wall linings, are all executed in 
wainscot. The hall is warmed by Messrs. 
Haden’s apparatus, and lighted by Strode’s sun- 
burners in the roof, and by sixteen bracket- 
lights, of burnished brass, against the walls, each 
having a large cluster of jets: these have been 
executed by Messrs. Hardman & Co., of Birming- 
ham. The oriel window, at the upper end of the 
hall, is brilliantly glazed with stained glass, in 
armorial devices, by Messrs. Clayton & Bell. 

The rest of the windows are at present glazed 
ornamentally in leaded lights and plain glass, 
but it is believed to be the intention of the 
benchers ultimately to glaze the whole of the 
windows with richly-coloured devices, illustrative 





Builder in publishing their portraits also?—A.D. 


of the history of the Temple. 
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MR. BENJAMIN FERREY, F.S.A. 
Architect of St. Stephen’s Church and Schools, Rochester-row, Westininster. 
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THE MASON’S’ SQUARE IN GLOUCESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 


Mr. J. T. D. Nisterr has been led to write 
some observations respecting the very singular, 
if not unique, Mason’s Square, which forms a 
bracket against the east wall of the south tran- 
sept on the right-hand side when descending 
into the crypt. Mr. Niblett says, —I have 
jotted down some particulars respecting it, and 
my attention having been now particularly 
drawn to it, I am induced to send these few 
notices respecting it, with the hope of obtaining 
further information, and consequent enlighten- 
ment. It is formed of a single stone, projecting 
horizontally 3 ft. 2 in., and, being 2 ft. 2 in. in 
its widest part. It has a long arm and a short 





arm, like a blacksmith’s square of the present 


day. The whole of it underneath is made to 


represent groining, and it has a battlemented | 
edge all round. At the base, where it springs | 
from the wall, is an old man acting the part of | 


a Caryatides: he wears an apron, and has some 


implement stuck into his belt: above him, on | 


the groined ribwork, is a young man in a smock- 


frock, clinging, as it were, in desperation to the 


ceiling. This bracket has evidently supported 
the image of some patron saint : the iron dowels 
that held the effigy still remain ; whilst a battle- 
mented moulding above shows how far the head 
of the effigy extended, and forms a finished margin 
tothework. The legend is, that the master mason, 
who built the upper part of the tower trom the 
springing of the four great arches, found that 
the apprentice, during his absence, had exceeded 
his commission, and had done his work so well 
that in a fit of jealousy he killed him on the 
spot. But this is the common Freemasons’ 
legend, which Mr. Billings speaks of in his 
architectural account; of Rosslyn Chapel, Scot- 
land, adjoining Hawthornden, the seat of the 
Sinclairs, hereditary heads of Freemasonry in 
Scotland. When I was there, two corbels were 
pointed out to me on either side the west end of 
the chapel, on the inside,—one representing an 
old man’s head; the other that of a young man, 
which had a red streak across the brow. In 
Lincoln Cathedral there is also something similar, 
but I do not remember what it is like, for it is 
many years since I was at that grand old minster. 
I shall be glad of information on this point. 
These doggrel rhymes are current respecting 
the Gloucester bracket, thus-— 
** John Gower, 

Built Gloster College, 

Campden steeple, and Cicester tower ; 

But what vexed him right sore, 

He never lived to build one more.” 
Some readings give Bower: both these names 
are to be met with in this county. Baver,n.8., 
in German, signifies a builder; bawen, v., to build. 
There was an architect in the abbey (the present 
Cathedral), and he was one of the 13 chief 
officers of the monastery, and a professed monk. 
His title was ‘ Magister Operis.’ This bracket 
had nothing to do with him, I should think, for 
neither of the figures is ashaven monk. Other- 
wise, one might refer to Seabroke, who began, 
and the other to Tulley, who finished the tower, 
as commemorated in this monkish distich :— 

** Hoc quod digestum specularis opasque politum, 

Tullij hec ex onare Seabroke abbate jubente,” 
which, by the bye, I have never as yet seen satis- 
factorily translated. Query, does the second 
word of the second line, which decidedly reads 
hec, do duty for hic or hec ? 

I think the bracket was probably due to the 
piety of the principal mason employed, or the 
builder who took the contract, and gave money 
to maintain a lamp and to secure masses for his 
soul. 

The earliest representation of this bracket that 
I know of, appears in Carter’s Etchings in 1785, 
size of print, 7} in. by 6} in.; a second appears 
in Britton’s Gloucester Cathedral, pl. ix.; a third 
in John Murray’s Handbook. 

Gloucester was an abbey of Benedictines. 

Cirencester an abbey of Augustine Monks. 

Chipping Campden belonged to the Nuns 
of St. Werburg, Chester. All three distinct 
societies, so that it is doubtful if John Gower 
built them all, unless he was the Gilbert Scott of 
the day. The upper part of Gloucester tower 
was built in the middle of the fifteenth century : 
Seabroke was abbot from 1450 to 1457. Though 
the other two towers named are in the Perpen- 
dicular style, yet there is nothing to show that 
they were contemporaneous ; there are no records 
of these other two as to when they were built. 
In “Bigland and Fosbrooke’s City of Glou- 
cester,” folio edition, page 127, and quarto 


edition, page 254, is an attempt to explain the 
meaning of this design, referring the reader to 
Carter, and to a publication by the Antiquarian 
Society. It is there; entitled ‘ Gower’s Monu- 
ment,” 

Now, as we are on the subject of Masonry and 
Free-masonry, I would call the attention of the 
curious to the masons’ marks in the cathedral : 
they are particularly to be observed on the 
massive Norman pillars of the nave. The same 
‘marks are repeated several times. I have not) 
‘been able to discover any of these marks on work 
later than that of the Norman period. For my 

part, I think they are nothing more than the 
marks of ordinary masons, as nowadays, that each 
/man may be able to recognise and point out his 
|own handiwork. Some gentlemen of the Craft, I 
know, think otherwise. One mark is a large and 
decided capital A, of Medizval form, which 
would be a case, perhaps, in point, unless it be’ 
intended for the initial of the word Adonai (in | 
Hebrew, the Lord), used as a charm against the 
Evil Eye. 














SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


| Mr. H. Cole, C.B., at Manchester.—A meeting 

has been held in the Mayor’s parlour, ‘Town- | 
| ball, Manchester, to hear an address by Mr. | 
| Cole, “ On the Educational Advantages of Cir- | 
culating the Works of Art from South Kensington | 
Museum.” The mayor presided. Mr. Cole, in | 
course of his address, said he had read in books | 
that three centuries ago there was hardly a | 
hamlet—1,300 parishes existed then—in which | 
they had not practically something like a picture 
gallery. The churches were the picture gal- | 
leries ; their walls were covered with pictures, 
and now-a-days they could not go into any old | 
church and scrape off the whitewash without | 
finding pictures, which had been intended for the | 
instruction and good of the people. Besides | 
these picture galleries, art was carried into all | 
kinds of employment. Some of those who were 
present had no doubt been at South Kensington 
Museum, when the “loan collection” existed, | 
and had attended at Paris in 1867, when a col- | 
lection of works of art of past ages was brought 
together. He boldly said, that at the present 
time, in respect to certain kinds of art, especially 
in working in metals, the work done was 
nothing like the work which had been done 
three centuries ago. A comparison of the 
metal-work before the: Reformation with the 
metal-work of the present time showed that 
we were infinitely behind our ancestors. As- | 
suming for an instant that Manchester was able 
to start a fine-art institution, it was quite obvious 
that the collection of ancient works of art must 
necessarily be limited; but he was sure it would 
be their own fault if they did not make South 
Kensington Museum fill it forthem. He should 
rejoice to see a system established by which a 
great storehouse should be opened in the metro- 
polis, or somewhere else, for which there should 
be a distribution of works of art to places 
throughout the whole country as they made pro- 
vision to receive them. Such a system would 
bring about frequent changes at the various 
museums, instead of the present stereotyped 
works on their walls. The South Kensington 
Museum sent art collections as far as it could, 
and at the present time it had sent to Man- 
chester, at the request of Mr. Birley, to the 
Missionary Exhibition, the Abyssinian trophies 
which had cost the country eight or nine millions 
of money to obtain. Ifthe Government madea 
collection of the superfluities which he knew to 
be in existence, there might be four or five 
collections of works of art for distribution in the 
provinces. He thought the people of Manchester 
ought to hold their member (Mr. Birley) per- 
sonally responsible, in some degree, if this sug- 
gestion was not carried out. 

The Manchester School of Art.—The annual 
meeting of this school, and the distribution of 
prizes to the successful students, have taken 
place in the lecture theatre of the Royal Man- 
chester Institution, Mosley-street. There was a 
numerous attendance. Sir Thomas Bazley, 
bart., M.P., presided. Mr. Muckley (head- 
master) read his report for the past year, which 
stated that there were at the present time not 
less than 800 pupils receiving instructions 
through the agency of theschool. Iam positive, 
says Mr. Muckley, that the general standard of 
our work would be greatly raised if the lighting 
were better suited to our requirements. The 





premises we now occupy are doubtless commo- 
dious in many respects, but they lack the most 








important desideratum ; and sooner or later, I am 





persuaded, the difficulty will have to be dealt 
with. A considerable number of the advanced 
students still continue to pursue their career in 
the school, with the hope of gaining their liveli- 
hood as painters. The present condition of the 
school has been commented on in the strongest 
terms of favour by the Science and Art Depart- 
ment; and in some of the stages of its work, all 
the other schools of the kingdom are recom- 
mended by the Department to take Manchester 
as their model. A large number of books and 
other prizes has been awarded to the students 
in national competition, also a prize of 31. 3s. by 
Messrs. Oliver & Atcherley, for a design for silk. 
The chairman distributed the prizes. 

The Wolverhampton School of Art.—At a re- 
cent meeting of the committee of the late South 
Staffordshire Exhibition, it was resolved, after 
much discussion, to give 5001. of the surplus funds 
to the Wolverhampton School of Practical Art. 
This amount will enable the trustees of the 
school to obtain 1,0007. from Government, upon 
condition that the building be also devoted to. 


| education in science as well as in art. 


Art in. Bradferd.—There is a movement in 
Bradford towards the organisation of an Exhibi- 
tion of Art in that town. The scheme may re- 
quire nine or twelve months to mature in. 

Science Classes for Hereford.—A meeting of 
influential gentlemen of this city has been held 
at the Blue Coat School, for the purpose of esta- 
blishing science classes under the minutes of the 
Committee of Council on Education. A large 
local committee was formed, the mayor consent- 
ing to act as chairman, the Rev. E. Radd as 


| secretary, and Mr. With as assistant secretary, 


in accordance with the regulations of the Science 
and Art Department. It is proposed to open 
classes in connexion with the Blue Coat, Scuda- 
more, and St. Peter’s schools; also an evening 
class for young men who may wish to devote 
their time to the study of science. A special 
class will be opened forsc hool-masters and others 
who may wish to qualify themselves as science 
teachers in the neighbouring districts. The 


|charge will be a nominal one of 2s. 6d. per 


quarter to those who undertake to attend twenty- 
five lessons, and present themselves for examina- 
tion in May next to compete for certificates, 
prizes, and scholarships. The classes will be 
conducted under the general management of 
Mr. With, assisted by Mr. Walter Jeffery, of 
Gloucester, certificated lecturer in science, and 


| by Mr. Akeroyd, second master of the Hereford 


Blue Coat School. 

The Chester School of Science and Art, and 
City Library.—A public meeting in furtherance 
of the objects of the Chester School of Science 
and Art, and City Library and Reading-room, 
has ‘been held in the large room at the Town- 
hall. The hall was filled. Drawings of the 
students and others were hung around the plat- 
form. The mayor presided in the absence of the 
Marquis of Westminster from ill health. The 
Dean of Chester addressed the meeting, as also 
Mr. Buckmaster, who said he was glad now to 
find that there was a prospect of the subject of 
science and art in Chester being placed upon 
something like a proper basis; and that the 
noble room in which they were assembled that 
evening would be taken for very many years to 
come for the same purpose to which it was 
devoted that evening. He had some difficulty in 
seeing exactly the connexion between science and 
art and racing, although he believed there was a 
great deal of science and art in racing; but it 
somehow happened that the science and art and 
the racing came very awkwardly together; and 
it was very desirable, if possible, that some little 
arrangement should be made by which the advan- 
tages of science and art should not interfere with 
the races, nor the races interfere with the pay- 
ments of those who had been engaged in teach- 
ing science and art in this place. He hoped 
whatever advantage they might be of to the 
place, that the-races would not interfere in the 
slightest degree with what he believed to be the 
more serious work in which they were engaged. 
The mayor distributed the prizes. 








The Sewage of South Side of the 
Thames.—We understand that the Native 
Guano Company, now treating the sewage of 
the town of Leamington by the A.B.C. process, 
have applied to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works to enter into a treaty with them for the 
concession of the sewage on the south side of 
the Thames. The question has been referred to 
the Works Committee. 
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SANITARY CONDITION OF GOOD 
HOUSES. 


In your iasue of Dec. 25, 1869, I am pleased to 
see that ‘“‘ A Builder” criticises my letter of the 
4th December, as it shows that in some quarters, 
at all events, it has been read and considered. 
‘* A Builder” does not question the correctness 
of my description of the state of things existing 
in suburban and other middle-class houses in the 
matter of sanitary arrangement, but confirms 
that description by saying that it “no doubt 
exists largely.” I did not fear that any one, 
even a builder, would be bold enough to dispute 
the facts I stated, and there is no doubt what- 
ever, however lamentable and disgraceful it may 
be, that the house I inhabit was, a few nionths 
ago, a fair sample of thousands in London. 

I do not find that in my fcrmer letter I 
assigned any specific “causes” which lead to 
the building of such houses, and I am quite 
willing to agree with “A Builder” that igno- 


_with drainage arrangements may be able to pick 
out in their own houses the weak places. I am 
| encouraged to do‘this, seeing that as some of 
my former remarks were quoted in the Lancet 
and the daily press, these papers may think 
proper still further to stir up mecical men (who 
require it) and general readers, on one of the 
most important matters that can engage their 
attention. The facts being as above stated with 
regard to a house built under the most favour- 
able conditions, what may we not expect where 
speculating builders, utterly ignorant and reck- 


by 34 ft. between the main building and 
the kitchen range of buildings, and the prin- 
cipal rooms can be served from the kitchen 
without the necessity of the servants crossing 
the hall. On the first floor there are two 
large rooms which may be used as board or 
arbitration rooms or as private sitting-rooms, 
fourteen bedrooms, two dressing-rooms, bath- 
room, and housemaid’s room; on the second 
floor, eleven bedrooms, two dressing-rooms, one 
bath-room, linen closet, and housemaid’s room ; 
and on third floor, thirteen bedrooms, one bath- 





less, have the whole affairs in their own hands ? | room, linen-closet, and housemaid’s room. In 
It is to insure a certain amount of intelligent | addition there are lavatories, &c., on every floor, 
supervision over such men, that I suggested that and a hoist for lifting coals and water to the 
powers be given to district surveyors to compel upper stories. In all, forty beds can be made 
the carrying out of drainage works on sound up in the hotel, and at a comparatively small 


principles. 

The case of “ Davies v. Remmett,” referred 
to on p. 1036 of the Builder for 1869 goes to prove 
| that tenants are, as I asserted, toa considerable 
extent at the mercy of their landlords. I happen 





| cost twenty-four more bedrooms can be added. 

In the roof, over the main staircase, a wrought- 
iron cistern has been placed, with a capacity of 
‘holding a reserve of 2,000 gallons of water. 
Another cistern, capable of holding 600 gallons, 


rance bas quite as much to do with it as any | quite accidentally to know something personally | will be kept filled with hot water from the boiler 
other assignable cause. Ignorance is a very | of this case, as the plaintiff is a relative of an 00 the basement story. From pipes connected 


formidable enemy to encounter, and when com- 
bined, as it commonly is, with a sovereign con- 
tempt for all suggestions from outsiders, the 
ignorance of speculating builders and their sub- 
ordinates, when attacked directly, is almost in- 
vincible. Builders proper, too, are not so en- 
lightened as they might be. I prefer to appeal 
to householders themselves, and if only the uni- 
versal apathy which prevails in their minds on 
the subject can be overcome, I have little doubt 
that landlords will soon find that ignorance does 
not pay, as houses in an unsanitary condition 
will remain tenantless, and then there will be 
some hope of amendment. 


“A Builder” says I am certainly wrong in> 


concluding that the occupants of such houses 
are at the mercy of either Jandlord or builder, 
as, he suggests, that by employing a respectable 
surveyor to inspect a honse before occupying it, 
a tenant may be assured that it is in a habitable 
condition. 

Doubtless, there are many surveyors thoroughly 
competent to give a sound opinion, and suffi- 
ciently impressed with the importance of the 
subject, but I fear there is also a large number 
who, if they find a bell-trap and sink-stone, and 
asyphen in a cistern overflow, will agree with 
the plumber that all has been done that it is 
possible to do. 

Since writing before, I have had occasion to 
go over a house which, from the circumstances 
of its erection, ought to have been an example 
worthy of imitation. It is situated in a north- 
western suburb; it was built a few years ago at. 
the owner’s expense, for his own occupation, by a 
highly respectable firm of builders, and from the 
plans of a first-class architect. The specification 
for the drains simply stated that a line of 6-in. 
stoneware pipes was to be laid, with branches 
for closets, sinks, and stack-pipes. On examina- 


intimate friend of mine; and I heard from Mrs. 


| 
| Saunders Davies’s own lips a description of the | 
| house they occupied, of the horrible smells there | 





exieting, and of the cruel suffering they endared 
through the death of one child, and the serious 
illness of other members of the family. In my own | 
mind I feel certain that, notwithstanding the, 
certificate of the physician and the decision of | 
the jury, the primary cause of the illness was | 
the breathiog of sewer gas, admitted into the 
house by imperfect arrangements. I repeat, that | 
the plaintiff in this action was at the mercy | 
of the landlord. The life of one of his children 


to beat a basty retreat, fearing more lives might 


time giving bim no redress, but deciding against 
him on the question of rent. No doubt, in a 
legal sense, this decision is right, but morally | 
it seems a cruel case. Surely the time has come | 
when the necessity for such actions should have 
ceased. It ought not to be possible in these 
days, either in the public refuges of the poor or 
the luxurious mansions of the rich, that 
children should run the risk of being poisoned 
in their beds, or that the span of life of the 
invalid should be shortened by the inhalation 
of foul air which may readily be prevented 
entering their dwellings. J. M. 











THE NEW PROPRIETARY HOTEL 
AT HANLEY. 


THE Queen’s Hotel, erected by the Hanley 
Hotel Company (Limited), from the designs of 
Messrs. Robert Scrivener & Son, of Hanley, 
architects, is ready for occupation. The style of 
the building is modified Italian. As it is intended 
| to make this a first-class commercial hotel, the 





be sacrificed; the law of the land at the same | 





tion, I found two sinks in the basement connected | princip.l place is given to the commercial rooms. 
direct with the drain, the wastes having loose |The basement, which is entered from Bagnall- 
bell- traps. The scullery cistern overflow | street, includes numerous cellars, boiler-house, 
had the mildest attempt possible at a syphon’ ice-house, washhouse, and laundry. The prin- 
tep, say about half an inch; the lead soil-pipe | cipal entrance is in Albion-street, by a short 
from two closets entered the socket of a stone- | flight of steps leading to a vestibule, and the 
ware bend under the pantry flocr, and either | following are amongst the rooms on the ground 


no joint material had ever been put in, or it had | floor :— 
‘been of so poor a nature that vermin had de- | 


stroyed it; at all events, there was a clear out- | 
| into Pall-mall. 


let for gas to the space under the floors. The 
air in this basement, especially early in the 
morning, was of course very foul. Upstairs, the 
cistern overflows, bath wastes, &c., all joined the 
scil-pipe, and there was a safe under a lavatory 
in the bath-room, with a little bell-trap, into 
which, in the ordinary course of things, no water 
went; the outlet from this (apparently to ensure a 
stronger dose) was taken directly intothe soil-pipe 
from the downstairs closet, which joined the main 
drain below a ryphon bend, which, in a lucid in- 
terval, the pipelayer had fixed in the line of the 


drain. This house is situated about 140 ft. above | 


Ordnance datum. At Hampstead, somewhat 
higher, I have it on good authority, that sewer 
gas bas passed through 10 in. of water. It is clear, 
therefore, that such traps as existed here were 
practically useless. 

It can easily be imagined that the smell in the 
bath-room could not but be both abominable and 
abiding ; if it had not been tolerably well ven- 
tilated, the house must have been uninhabitable. 
It is really astonishing how we manage to exist 
under such very disagreeable circumstances. As 
is to be expected, illness has not been absent from 
this dwelling. I bave entered at length into 
this detai], in order that persons unacquainted 





The commercial-room, 38 ft. long by 20 ft. 
wide, exclusive of a large bay window looking 
Adjoining this is a room 26 ft. 
long by 18 ft. wide, to be used as a show-room 
and writing-room. On the Bagnall-street side is 
the Jarge dining-hall, 50 ft. long by 25 ft. wide 
and 25 ft. high; a serving-room adjoins, and 
| beyond is the private billiard-room, 30 ft. long by 
| 20 ft. wide, exclusive of a bay window, which 
| looks over the bowling-green. The bar is placed 
|in the centre of the building, and opposite the 
| entrance-hall, and from it can be seen the doors 
of the principal rooms and the side entrance. 
|The mansger’s room adjcins the bar, and a 
_ waiters’ room is on the other side. The butler’s 
pantry and plate-closet are close to the principal 
staircase. 

On the left of the entrance-hall are the 
porters’ and luggage rooms. The coffee- 
room is 28 ft. long by 20 ft. wide, exclusive of a 
bay window. The smoke-room is 26 ft. long by 
18 ft. wide, and is entered from a corridor on the 
north-east side, as is also the public billiard- 
room, which is 30 ft. long by 20 ft. in width. A 
glass screen divides the corridor at this point. 
The kitchen, which is 30 ft. long by 25 ft. wide, 
is lighted from the top by upright lights, 
above which is a lantern fitted with louvres 





| with these cisterns hot or cold water can be 
drawn at any hour of the day or night. Pains 
have been taken to secure a perfect system of 
ventilation without draughts, and the more effec- 
tually to accomplish this object each fireplace is 
supplied direct from the outside with air fur 
combustion; at the same time vitiated uir is to 
be allowed to escape, and smoke prevented. At 
the rear is a bowling-green, and there is also 
stable accommodation for twenty-four horses, 
with lock-up ccachhonses, &c. 

The building is constructed of red brick, with 
quoins of white brick, and dressings of Holling- 


was lost, and to save the rest he felt compelled to stone ; and it has been erected from the 
| original competition plans and designs, without 


any alteration. Mr. Alfred Barlow, of Stoke- 
upon-Trent, was the original contractor for the 
building, and the works have been completed by 
the trustees of his estate. The tender of Mr. 
Joseph Scarratt, of Hanley, was accepted for 
the painting and paperhanging. The total cost 
of the building is about 15,0001., exclusive of 
Mr. Scarratt’s contract, which was about 4501. 








A HINT TO HUNGERFORD. 


Sir,—Just where the old London and Bristol 
coach-road intersects the Oxford and Salis- 
bury road, and exactly half way between the two 
former as well as the two latter cities, stands a 
sleepy, dreary, and bovine-spirited market-town 
yclept Hungerford. It is watered and drained 
by the Kennet. The High-street is built upon 
the east and west sides of the Oxford and Salis- 
bury road, and in the gutter thereof stands a 
hideous Georgian town-hall, surmounted by a 
bell-turret and clock, which, in the movement of 
the hammer, is in keeping with the jog-trot of 
the place, for scarcely has it finished striking 
twelve ere it begins to chime a quarter past. 
There are two hotels, and these, as well as the 
church, and all the houses and shops, were built 
about the same year the town-hall was erected, 
and they have each and all as many pretentions 
to architecture as one another. 

The present population is evidently satisfied 
that it cannot improve what its grandfather did ; 
for not only do the streets and the dwellings 
remain as its rude forefathers left them, but even 
the cesspools, and what keeps them employed as 
well, A trowel or a hammer is never heard,— 
in fact, all that engage the attention of the in- 
habitants are mangold wurtzels ‘and manures, 
and swelling the heaps of that worldly commo- 
dity which begets more selfishness than anything 
else mother earth produces. There are few, very 
few, of the houses that are not occupied by their 
owners ; consequently men do not care to in- 
crease the comforts of their own wives by raising 
the ceilings, enlarging the windows, improving 
the sanitary arrangements and ventilation, and 
otherwise making the picturesquely situated 
town Victorian instead of Annian. 

The church is one of the most painful of 
the Georgian burlesques upon Tudor. It has a 
squat tower, nave, north and south aisles, an 
apsidal chancel, and a number of octagonal but- 
tresses, which are of uniform size all the way up, 
and, of course, do not act as buttresses in any 
way. But dreary, worm-eaten, and unsopbisti- 
cated as the town is, it is not half so comfortless 
as the railway station. This is the most barn- 
like and desolate of all the many barnlike stations 
on the Great Western Railway, and to put any- 
thing human out of a train there ought to be 








for ventilation. There is an open court, 66 ft. 


actionable. GARGOYLE. 
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INAUGURATION OF THE GIBRALTAR 
- WATER WORKS. 


TuEsE works are nearly completed, and the 
inauguration by Lady Airey, took place on the 
8th of December. The Sanitary Commissioners, 
in their address, said :— 

«* No one will hail with greater joy than your Ladyship 
the success which the efforts of the Commissioners have 
been crowned, by the blessing of Divine Providence, in 
searching for, and finding, a supply of fcesh water which has 
been pronounced by several competent analysts to be quite 
wholesome, and, indeed, excellent, The Commissioners have 
every reason to believe that the supply will be ample for 
all the wants of the population, and can be made available 
on a scale so liberal, and at a cost so trifling, in almost 
every house, barrack, and quarter on the Rock, as to en- 
title the works about to beinaugurated by your oe 
to be regarded as the greatest banefaction which cou d 
befall this ancient fortress, so long the renowned posses- 
sion of the British Crown. 

The maximum daily allowance of water to the troops in 

ison is at present two and a half gallons per man, yet 
fai inadequate quantity is greatly in excess of that which 
the thousands of the civil population inhabiting the higher 
arts of the town are able to obtain. But within a very 
Jew months the Commissioners hope that every inhabitant 
of the Rock, both civil and military, will be supplied with 
a minimum of ten gallons daily at a lower rate than has 
been paid for the former scanty supply.” 


Sir Richard Airey, the governor, in his address 
to the Sanitary Commissioners, said :— 


‘* It is an inexpressible gratification that the guest bless- 
ing of ares the city and territory of Gibraltar with an 
abundant supply of good water, should have been accom- 
plished during my administration of the Government—and 
while we thank the Almighty for this gracious dispensa- 
tion, we do not forget our acknowledgments to you, Gen- 
tlemen of the Sanitary Commission, to Mr. Roberts, the 
Civil Engineer, and Messrs. Kyan, the contractors, for the 
unflinching energy and untiring exertions which you have 
displayed in bringing to perfection these great works— 
entitling you, individually and collectively, to the gratitude 
of the present and future population of Gibraltar.” 


The water was turned on in the centre of the 
square, where a temporary basin with jets was 
placed where a fountain to be named “ The Airey 
Fountain,” is to be erected. The turning on of 
the water was followed by a general salute, 
bands playing “God Save the Queen,” and a 
round of hearty cheers from the assembled 
spectators. 








LEEDS BRIDGE COMPETITION. 


81r,—I observe in your journal of last week that 
reference is made to the surveyor of the corporation. 

Mr. Fenwick, to whom, no doubt, allusion is made, has 
no official appointment under the corporation, but his 
firm (Martin & Fenwick) have been engaged as arbitrators 
and valuers in the purchase of property required for street 
improvements; and, to prevent any erroneous impression, 
I beg to inform you that I have not competed for the work, 

A. M. Fowuzr, C.E., Borough Surveyor, Leeds, 








MIDLAND COUNTIES IDIOT ASYLUM 
COMPETITION. 


Sir,—From the fact that the conditions of this competi- 
tion appear to have been‘ very fairly drawn up, and that 
the committee have asked each competitor to name three 
architects of eminence from whom they may select their 
professional adviser, it isto be hoped that the result of the 
competition will be more satisfactory than several which 
have been lately under notice. 

As it is impossible for the competitors to address the 
committee, may I ask them, through your pages, when 
they have made their award, to exhibit the various plans 
which have been sent in, 

The only recompense which the majority of architects 
obtain for their trouble in competing, is the educational 
process they go through in studying the requirements of 
the building in hand, and they are surely fairly justified in 
asking the opportunity to inspect the several designs, in 
order that they may see how others have treated the sub- 

ect as well as themselves, CoMPETITOR, 








PHOSPHORIC PASTE. 


Srr,—I shall feel obliged if you can obtain me some 
information on the subject of a phosphoric paste recently 


2 of in your paper as having been adapted by a| 


ench chemist to rendering door numbers, &c., luminous, 
I wish to know if the thing is practicable, and, if so, 
how I can find out where to obtain some of the paste. 
BE. FP. B. 








RESPONSIBILITY OF SEPARATE 
EXECUTANTS UNDER THE METRO. 
POLITAN BUILDING AOT. 


District Surveyor of St. James's v. Strode § Co.: 
as to Sun-burners. 

‘Tue District Surveyor is not quite satisfied 
with the report of this somewhat important case 
published by us in our number of December 25th 
last, and he forwards to us the following 
supplementary statement, which we willingly 
print :— 


The case was laid before the Worshipful Magistrate as a 
friendly issue, to raise a question of law ; namely, whether 
the apparatus of ‘‘Sun-burners,” when fixed by the 
manufacturers, not as sub-contractors under a general 
builder, but as separate tradesmen, expressly refusing to 
be sub-contractors, ought to be made the Subject of a 
separate notice. In thus stating the case, the District 
ey ig pointed out that what he really required was 
that the apparatus in question should be brought into the 








general contract, and the responsibility to the Building 
Act thus accepted by the eral builder, in order to 
allow the public officer to deal with it in a business-like way. 
Otherwise, he said, if the gas engineer, as in this case, ab- 
solutely declined, for private reasons, to surrender his in- 
depen: ence, then he ought, as an essential condition of 
euch independence, to stand in the eye of the Building Act 
as an independent “builder,” giving his indepéndent 
ages and ultimately becoming liable for his independent 
ee, : 
The District Surveyor produced the notice given by the 
general builders, and with reference to the appearance of 
the word “ flues” therein, mentioned that the notice was, 
in fact, drawn from verbal explanations of a foreman by 
his own clerk (under general instructions to render to 
builders all the aid in his power), and that this word ex- 
panty referred to certain chimney-flues which the 

uilders had accordingly constructed, the ‘‘ sun-burners”’ 
having been never mentioned at the time, but subsequently 
discovered in the course of the supervision of the works of 
the general builders. 

Mr. Sleigh, barrister, appeared for the defence, and 
affirmed that the “flues” in the notice were the flues of 
these very sun-burners ; maintaining also that the district 
surveyor would not be justified in excluding these sun- 
burners from the limits of the notified operations, even if 
the term “ flues’’ were not to be so understood. On the 
contrary, one notice was enough for the work as a whole, 
no matter how many tradesmen might happen to be 
employed upon portions of it; inasmuch as the purpose 
of the notice .was no more than to direct the district 
surveyors attention to the fact that operations were 
going on. The learned counsel then went into various 
secondary questions, such as the drawing of the notice by 
the clerk of the District Surveyor, and the special con- 
ditions of the penal clause under which these proceedings 
were taken; contending also that the sun-burners were 
but fixtures, supplied rather than executed by the defend- 
ants, and their relation to adjacent woodwork being left 
to the carpenter, his clients making it a rule to do none of 
the trimming and other cutting away or preparation as 
regards the structure of the house. 

The District Surveyor had no reply, as there had been 
no witnesses called for the defence; and when Mr. Sleigh 
suggested that the architect of the work was present to 
answer any question, and the magistrate reminded him 
that he would allow the District Surveyor to reply, he 
declined to call the witness. 

Mr. Knox gave immediate judgment; in the course of 
which he recapitulated the well-known principles by which 
the law was understood to govern such questions gene- 
yoo f Finally, he considered that the District Surveyor 
could not legally call upon ore tradesman to remedy the 
errors of another who was not a subcontractor; but at 
the same time he could not see his way to the ultimate 
result of perhaps a large number of separate tradesmen 
being charged each one @ separate fee, for so many were 
portions of one operation of building. Therefore he 
would not undertake, in dealing with a case of the present 
description, to lay down any broad principle whatever ; 
but must confine himself to the conditions of the parti- 
cular case, according to what might be his impression of 
the evidence before him. Looking, then, at the case in 
hand, and taking care not to draw any hard and fast line 
he;thought the District Surveyor admitted having receive 
all necessary notice so far as to direct his attention to the 
operations that were going on. There had been no sort of 
concealment for which to punish the defendants; the 
terms of the builder’s notice as regards the use of the 
word “‘ flaes,” and the drawing of this notice by the clerk 
(which he should not advise to be done in any doubtful 
case), were elements to be considered ; he also understood 
that the more important part of the fixing of the san- 
burners belonged to the general builder (who, he thought, 
as matter of fact, could be held res onsible to the law 
somehow), and that the defendants did little else than 
supply the apparatus; and, on the whole, in this present 
instance, he would dismiss the summons, 

Mr. Sleigh applied for costs. 

Mr. Knox said certainly not. The District Surveyor 
was perfectly justified in the course he had taken, 


The District Surveyor asks us to add the 
following note, with which we fully agree :— 

The impression left upon my own mind is 
that this must not be taken as a leading case, 
and that the learned magistrate seemed un- 
usually anxious to guard against such a con- 
clusion. Looking at the increasing use of “ sun- 
burners,” and the extremely dangerous character 
of the apparatus if injadiciously applied, I 
cannot help thinking that the time has come 
when their regulation under the Building Act 
must be fairly considered. It isto be borne in 
mind that the invention has come into use alto- 
gether since the date of the Act; and that the 
clause which is supposed to apply (as to pipes 
for conveying heated air) was really directed at 
nothing of the kind. It is the misfortune of 
district surveyors that every question they raise 
is sooner or later interpreted to be one of fees. 
This they must bear with; but the real question 
here is obviously enough one of responsibility, 
and that of no merely nominal kind. One gas- 
engineer says of another that his sun-burners 
are only prevented by a miracle from setting 
the house instantly on fire: the other returns 
the compliment. I am willing to believe both; 
and I have humbly submitted that in dealing 
with such engines of possible disaster, the 
responsible public officer (if he is to be re- 
sponsible) ought to have one of two securities, 
—either that the general builder shall distinctly 
endorse the safety of the apparatus, or other- 
wise that the gas-engineer shall take the 
responsibility upon himself, and account to the 
law personally for his work. In such a case as 
the present, if the “notice” be taken as a 
notice to the public officer of his responsibility 
for the work notified, then if the gas-engineer 
gives no notice at all, and the builder very pro- 














perly declines to admit the gas-engineer’s work 

gratuitously into his notice, on whom is the 

responsibility to a coroner’s jary to rest? If I 

were the gas-engineer, I think I should be par- 

ticularly desirous to get ridof it. All the while, 

I desire it to be understood that, as regards the 

argument of the learned magistrate, I cannot: 
help admitting the strong common sense which 

it displayed. R. K. 








ZINC ROOFS. 


S1r,—In reply to *‘ Engineer,”’ we beg to state that we 
Go not think there is any composition which will effectually 
prevent rain getting through roofs in consequence of the 
zine cracking. 

The only remedy is to have the roof taken up and laid 
upon proper principles, allowing for contraction and 
expansion. 

No doubt ‘‘Engineer’s” roof has been laid by some 
inexperienced workman, the joints being soldered, &c.; 
and we again beg to state that we do not think there is 
any erp Onmee which will efocteatiy, prevent the rain 
coming through, J. W. Tyuze & Co. 








CHARLES I.’S WATCH. 


Sir,—In answer to the query about the miss- 
ing watch of King Charles I. in your last number, 
under the heading ‘‘ Anthologia Technica,” the. 
following might, though not very probably, lead 
to its discovery. Several friends of mine, natives 
of Battle, say that some years ago a watch and 
bloody shirt, bequeathed by King Charles to 
Earl or Lord Ashbarnham, were kept in a case 
at Ashburnham Church, near Battle, Sussex, and 
exhibited by the sexton; but on the last occasion 
of exhibiting them, they or the watch only was 
stolen by the servant of the persons who were 
viewing them. I cannot learn that it was ever 
recovered. R.* 





Sir,—In answer to your correspondent, one 
of Charles I.’s watches was in the possession of 
the present descendant of Sir Thos. Lucy, at 
Charlcote Hall, and was stolen from thence when 
the hall was broken into by burglars some few 
years ago. 8S. Cooke, 








ROSSO ANTICO MARBLE. 


S1r,—In your number of the Ist of January, 
you report some observations I made on this 
subject, at the meeting of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, on the 1st of November 
last year. You correctly quote an erroneous re- 
ference I made inadvertently to Rondelet, and 
which I am anxious to correct. The columns in 
the Salle d’Apollon, in the Louvre, are not of 
Rosso Antico, but of red Oriental granite. 

Tuos. L. DoNALDSON, 








OLD BOND-STREET GALLERY. 


WE are asked to mention that a number of 
gentlemen, exhibitors and others, connected with 
the former and present exhibitions held here, 
considering that there is a want of a Permanent 
Gallery to replace the late British Institution, in 
which artists, whether members or not of exist- 
ing societies, can send their works for exhibition 
and sale, have formed a committee to bring this 
about. They consider their opinion borne out by 
the fact that 2,000 pictures were sent to the firat 
summer exhibition, which opened on Jane 10th ; 
and for the present winter season upwards of 
1,800 were received. Farther, that 10,000 persons 
visited the Gallery in the summer season, and 
that a large proportion of the pictures were sold. 
“During the present exhibition, although only 
open a month, and that the dullest in the year, 
when the majority of picture-buyers are abseut 
from London, sixty pictures have been already 
sold.” It is proposed to hold three exhibitions 
yearly of paintings in oil and water colours, to 
take place in the spring, summer, and winter 
seasons ; and they wish it to be understood that 
neither rivalry nor antagonism is intended to any 
existing institution or exhibition. In order to 
aid in carrying out the proposed exhibitions, it 





* Parry’s ‘‘ Coast of Sussex” says,— The north 
chancel of Ashburnham Church, Sussex, contains the 
monuments and the memorials of the execution of 
Charles I., which were bequeathed by Bertram Ashbura- 
ham, in 1727, to the parish clerks for ever. These are 
kept in a glass-case, lined with red velvet, and have no- 
thing in the least repulsive in their appearance. The ex- 
tremely fine linen excites astonishment from being as per- 
fectly fresh as if new. The shirt of the unhappy monarch 
has fine ruffles at the wrist, which have faint spots of 
blood ; the drawers are knit of white silk; there is also 
the Holland sheet thrown over his remains after death, 
and his watch; this has an enamelled case, and flowers 
worked on the dia], and is of the old turnip shape. A Mr. 
Ashburnham contrived the escape of Charles I, from 
Hampton Court, 
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has been resolved to form a guarantee fund, so 
as to cover the yearly rent and expenses in case 
the sums taken for admission, the sale of cata- 
logues, and commission on the sale of pictures, 
are not sufficient for that purpose. 

Mr. G. F. Chester and Mr. J. W. Benson are 
the honorary secretaries. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Brighouse.—St. James’s Church is now nearly 
completed, It is built in the Gothic style of 
architecture, and originally was intended to have 
a tower and spire; but as this would entail a 
large additional cost, the project was abandoned, 
and designs made for a lofty bell-turret, at the 
western end, The turret has a crocketed gable, 
with double crocketed pinnacles at each side, 
and surmounted by a stone cross. The turret 
contains two bells, one 18 in. and the other 20 in. 
across the bow, which are the gift of some well- 
disposed friend of the church, and from the 
foundry of Messrs. Mears & Stainbank. The 
west window, which faces the turnpike road, 
contains tracery work, and will be filled with 
grisaille glass, from Messrs. Lavers, Barraud, 
& Westlake. Medallions are introduced, with 
full-sized heads of the four evangelists, and the’ 
four major prophets. The east window is left 
entirely plain, that part of the church not yet 
having met with a friend so liberally disposed as 
to adorn it with stained glass; its stone work, 
however, deserves to be better treated. The 
church is divided into nave, north and south 
aisles, chancel, and organ chamber, which latter 
opens both into the chancel and nave, The 
nave is 48 ft. to the ridge, 69 ft. long, 22 ft. wide; 
north and south aisles 10 ft. 3 in. wide. The 
chancel is well proportioned for the size of the 
church, and is 28 ft. long, 18 ft. wide, and 39 ft. 
high. The chief feature in the interior is the 
chancel arch, which springs from carved capitals. 
The nave is divided from the aisles by arcades 
of five arches on the south side, and four arches 
on the north, the remaining bay of which is 
appropriated as porch. The arrangement of the 
doors is intended to prevent cross draughts of 
air. Subsequently to the drawing of the de- 
signs it was found advisable to construct a 
choristers’ vestry, beneath the vestry proper, 
access to the chancel being obtained by an out- 
side staircase, covered with a pent-roof. The 
choir will be supplied with oak stalls with carved 
finials, the prayer-desk occupying the western 
stall on the south side. Designs, we are told, 
are about to be carried out for decorating the 
east wall of the chancel in colour-work; the 
Decalogue, Creed, and Lord’s Prayer being 
painted on each side of the window, surmounted 
by tabernacle work. The centre compartment 
will supply the place of a reredos, which is all 
that is necessary to render the chancel complete. 
The pulpit is of Caen stone, circular in form, 
and supported on a red marble column. There 
will be seat-accommodation for 600. The pews 
are of deal, stained and varnished, and open. 
The heating apparatus has been carried out by 
Messrs. Thornton, of Huddersfield. The western 
wall adjoining the turnpike-road is of dressed 
stone, and the railings, entrance-gates, and gas 
standards are of wrought iron, the work of a 
townsman of Brighouse. 

_ Kellington. — The old church at Kellington 
18 now re-opened for service, after undergo- 
ing @ complete restoration. The north aisle, 
which was very much dilapidated, has been 
pulled down and rebuilt. The whole of the old 
seating has been removed, and is now replaced 
with open pitch-pine seats. The south chancel 
wall was found to be so much out of plumb that 
it was considered unsafe to carry the new roof, 
and it has therefore been pulled down and re- 
built, carefully preserving the position of the | 
three Early English windows. The east wall of | 
the chancel has been also pulled down and re- 
stored, and filled in with a geometrical traceried 
window of five lights, and the gable on either 
side is flanked with carved and crocketed pin- 
nacles, with their bases resting on buttresses. 
The porch and north chapel have also been re- 
stored, and the roofs of the nave and north chapel, 
which were found to be of beautifully moulded 
ribs in oak, with cariously carved bosses at the 
intersections, have also been restored, preserving 
the character of the old work, and using up, 
wherever practicable, the old materials in their 
original position, The chancel roof is entirely 
new, with hammer-beams and open traceried 





spandrels and moulded ribs. The north chapel 
and vestry are separated from the chancel with | 


open traceried oak screens, and the stalls for the 
choir are also of oak, moulded ends and carved 
poppyheads. The plaster and whitewash have 
been cleaned off the internal walls, and the whole 
has been pointed. The chancel arch is new. 
The carved work was executed by Messrs. 
Farmer & Brindley, of London. The architect 
for the restoration was Mr. W. H. Crossland, of 
Leeds and London; and the work has been exe- 
cuted by Messrs. Kassell, of Goole, at a cost of 
about 2,6001., the whole of which, we understand, 
has been presented by a single individual. The 
stone used in the ashlar work was from the 
Steetley and Ancaster quarries; and the roofs are 
covered with the old lead, which has been recast 
for the purpose. 

Hulme (Mamchester).—The Church of 8t. 
Stephen, City-road, Manchester, has heen conse- 
crated. St. Stephen’s, the foundation-stone of 
which was laid in August, 1868, by the Earl of 
Ellesmere, is seated to accommodate 750 persons, 
and has cost about 5,0001. The ground-plan of 
the church is oblong in shape, rather wider at 
the eastern than at the western end, by reason 
of the shape of the site. The north-east (or 
what would be the north-east if the building 
orientated correctly) is the principal external 
view. The eastern elevation comprises a lofty 
chancel gable, rising more thon 60 ft. from the 
level of the street, and containing a brick and 
stone window, about 30 ft. high by 15 ft. wide. 
Below this window is a brick arcade. The lower 
part of the wall is banded with coloured brick. 
On each side of the principal one are the two 
gables of the chancel aisles; that to the north 
having two stories of windows; the choir vestry 
being upstairs. In the north aisle, each bay is 
gabled transversely, and in each is a three-light 
window, with moulded brick and stone tracery. 
The clearstory is seen above the aisleroof. The 
upper part of the west end is set back 6 yards, 
and carried on arches; so that while all the 
available space is reserved for sittings, the main 
west gable may not too closely overhang the 
schools adjoining the church. This main west 
gable is pierced by two three-light brick 
windows, with a rose of stone tracery above 
about 8 ft. in diameter. The distance from east 
to west being shcrt for a church of this size, the 
nave and chancel roofs are kept the same height, 
and over the chancel arch is a lead-covered and 
crocketed belfry, rising nearly 90 ft. from the 
pavement, and containing a bell by Mears. The 
exterior of the building is mainly of brick; 
some of the bricks are moulded, and some used 
in diapers and arcades. All the gables, eaves, 
and cornices are brick, stone being used only for 
the tracery of windows, and where it is con- 
structionally required. Underneath the large 
east window facing City-road is the inscription, 
in Minton tiles, “ In this place will I give peace, 
saith the Lord of Hosts.” The principal en- 
trance door is deeply moulded in brick, with 
stone imposts. The lower part, being liable to 
injary, is plainly bevelled only. Besides this door 
on the north, there are for exit two others, 
one at the east and another at the west end. 
The chancel fittings are of pitch pine and walnut. 
Tho arches of the north and south chancel aisles 
are filled with ornamental wooden screens, with 
tracery in the upper, and panels and balusters 
in the lower part. The east window is the work 
of Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne. The 
central subject is the Ascension, and subordinate 
to this are several incidents from the life of St. 
Stephen. The wall space below the east window 
is covered with panels of diapered plaster work, 
in relief. In the centre, above the Lord’s table, 
is a cross, formed of light and dark alabaster. 
Immediately over the table is the inscription, 
“The Word was made flesh.” The chancel is 
lighted at night by rows of gas-jets on the tops 
of the wood screens; the nave and aisles by 
coronz hung from above the apex of each arch. 
These fittings are by Messrs. Thomason & Co., 
of Birmingham. The glazing generally (which 
is by Messrs. Edmundson) is in simple tinted 
quarries, with slightly ornamental work in the 
tracery, &c. The blank wall of the south aisle— 
which, owing to the proximity of adjoining build- 
ings, has no windows—is to be relieved by panels 
containing the Beatitudes. The gallery is ina 
recess at the west end, so as not to intrude into 
the church. The nave arcade runs round in 
front of this gallery. Below the great west 
window is a medallion, sculptured by Mr. 
W. Green, representing the martyrdom of St. 
Stephen. There are to be four other medal- 


lions, with lessons from the life of St. Stephen, 
in the triangular spandrels of the nave 
arches. It is intended shortly to decorate the 





charch to a moderate extent with colour. The 
heating apparatus is by Messrs. Haden. Besides 
the subcontractors under Messrs. Ellis & Hinch- 
liffe, P. Hodkinson, and W. Clark, there have 
been thirteen or fourteen different tradesmen 
employed on the work. This church completes 
Mr. Birley’s work in this district — he having 
previously built the schools, parsonage, and 
schoolmaster’s house. The architects were 
Messrs. Medland & Henry Taylor, of Manchester. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Leicester.—The Presbyterian Church here has 
been opened. It will accommodate nearly 800, 
and is provided with suitable vestry accommoda- 
tion; the ground on the north side of the build- 
ing being reserved for the erection at a fature 
time of a school-room, which will closely adjoin 
the church, and have a frontage to the London- 
road. The design is in the Karly English Gothic 
style; the walling externally being of rock-faced 
Bulwell stone, and the dressings of Bath stone. 
The principal front, that next London-road, has 
a large five-light geometrical traceried window, 
with engaged shafts in the mullions ; and under- 
neath, the principal entrance door, which has a 
double recessed and moulded trefoil arch and de- 
tached shafts, with moulded caps and bases. At 
the south-west angle of this front are a tower 
and spire, the tower having iu its principal stage 
four long lancet windows. The spire rises to a 
height of 120 ft., and is finished with an iron 
cross. The side elevations of the church have 
each five bays of two-light windows two tiers in 
height. The upper tier istraceried. Internally, 
the church is galleried on three sides, the side 
gaileries being supported by large iron columns, 
which also support the main timbers of the roof. 
The principal roof-timbers are exposed to view, 
and stained and varnished; the panels formed 
by intersections being plastered and decorated in 
colour. The cost of the building will be about 
38,0007. The contractors for the builder’s work 
were Messrs. Osborne, Brothers, of Leicester. 
The gasfitting is being executed by the Leicester 
Gas Company. The church is heated by Blake’s 
patent hot-air, apparatus. The architect was 
Mr. Tait, of Leicester. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Ardwick (Manchester).—The foundation-stone 
of the new schools which it is proposed to erect 
in connexion with St. Thomas’s Church, Ard- 
wick, has been laid. The site of the new 
buildings is a rectangular plot, bounded by four 
streets, at the rear of the church. The build- 
ing, which is two stories high, is of a Gothic 
character, with picked common brick facings and 
Darley Dale stone dressings. Over the window 
heads are slightly sunk panels, the arches being 
formed with moulded stogk bricks. The north 
front has a range‘of six windows to each floor, the 
lower being three-light, and the upper two-light ; 
in each there is a casement to open for ventila- 
tion. The upper windows have projecting gables 
supported on moulded brick corbellings, con- 
tinued along the eaves. In the east elevation 
there is a stone traceried rose window, giving 
light to the upper floor. In the west elevation 
is the bell-turret, which rises perpendicularly 
over the large three-light window to the principal 
staircase. The building has a frontage to Pad- 
dock-street of 88 ft., and a depth of 39 ft. On 
the ground-floor is the infants’ school-room, 
54 ft. by 36 ft., and 16 ft. high, and two class. 
rooms, respectively, 23 ft. by 14 ft. 9 in., and 16 ft. 
high; and 17 ft. 8 in. by 14 ft., and 10 ft. 6 in. 
high; also a lavatory and cloak-room, 13 ft. by 
14 ft. From the entrance to the infants’ school- 
room there is a staircase leading to a committee 
or class room, 31 ft. by 14 ft., which forms a 
mezzanine floor between the ground-floor and the 
gallery of the upper floor; this staircase is con- 
tinued to the gallery. The principal entrance 
to the first floor is from Thomas-street, by @ 
stone staircase, with oak handrail, and orna- 
mental iron ballustres. This floor comprises 
the boys’ school-room, 69 ft. by 36 ft., and a class- 
room 23 ft. by 15 ft.; the height to ceiling being 
21 ft. 9 in.; the roof principals are in red deal, 
stained and varnished, and have hammer-beams 
and brackets spripging from moulded stone 
corbels. In the basement there is a kitchen, 
27 ft. by 14 ft., with range and boiler, and the 
usual conveniences for the preparations for tea 
meetings. In addition to open fireplaces in 
each room, the building is warmed by Messrs. 
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Whittaker & Constantine’s hot-air apparatus 
placed in the basement, the heated air being 
conveyed to the school-rooms by means of flues 
and shafts. Provision has also been made for 
carrying off the vitiated air by shafts from the 
various rooms. The building has been arranged 
for the accommodation of 300 infants, and 250 
boys. Adjoining are play-grounds asphalted and 
drained, and the usual out-offices. The total 
cost of the works, exclusive of farniture, will be 
2,4001. The drawings have been prepared by 
Messrs. Royle & Bennett, of Manchester, archi- 
tects, and the works will be carried out under 
their immediate supervision. The contractors 
are Messrs. Thomas Clay & Son, Audenshaw. 








Hooks Recerher, 


The Church Seasons Historically and Poetically 
Tlwstrated. By Atex. H. Grant, M.A, Lon- 
don : Jas. Hogg & Son. 

In this volume readers will find traced the origin 

and history of the Festivals and Feasts of the 

Ecclesiastical Year, with notices of the principal 

ideas and doctrines they incorporate. Many 

poetical references to the various days are 
quoted. It includes the results of a good deal 
of careful reading, and will, doubtless, interest 

a considerable circle. 








VARIORUM. 


“ After Office Hours” (Morgan & Chase, 
Ludgate-hill) is a brief statement of a year’s 
work carried on in Christian mission to the 
costermongers and the free school, Golden-lane, 
London, under the superintendence of Mr. W. 
J. Orsman. Good work is being done here and 
deserves help.—The Art Journal begins its 
new volume with an illustrated account of Hard- 
wick Hall, one of the series of papers by Mr. S. 
C. Hall, headed “‘ The Stately Homes of England.” 
Incidentally, Mr. Hall mentions that at Shir- 
land hard by, neither the sexton nor his father 
and grandfather before him had ever seen the 
vector of the parish. Mr. Edward Hulme gives 
the first of a series of papers on the Adaptability 
of our Native Plants to Purposes of Ornamental 
Art, with which he is well qualified to deal. 
‘* A Handy-book of the Law of Masters and Ser- 
vante, by H. F. Gibbons, LL.B., Cantab., Bar- 
rister-at-law. London: Tegg.”’ In this usefal 
book are shown the rights, duties, and liabilities 
of the parties to the contract of hiring and ser- 
vice, with the decisions on the subject, and an 
index to all the statutes regulating labour, and 
relating to apprentices, carried down to the year 
1869. It is not intended, however, so much for 
a popular exposition of the law as for a handy- 
book of reference to be used in legal proceedings 
in the inferior courts, where the more expensive 
text-books are not to be procured. The work, 
therefore, only gives a general outline, show- 
ing the principles on which the law rests. 
—‘“A Manual of Bankruptcy and Impri- 
sonment for Debt, under the Acts of 1869. 
By G. M. Wetherfield, solicitor. Longmans & 
Co.” An epitome of the law under these 
statutes is here given in untechnical language, 
with a comparative table showing the changes 
made by the new Act.——‘“ Waste Labour to 
Waste Land. A special Plea.” The object of 
this tractate, issued by the Committee of the 
Industrial Employment Association, Parliament- 
street, is to show how immediate and remunera- 
tive employment may be afforded to the masses; 
so preventing pauperism and crime; rescuing 
and protecting the young; and rearing up a 
healthy, virtuous, and self-reliant population. 
This it is proposed to do by a comprehensive 
adoption of the policy of applying “ waste labour 
to waste land,” and a practical realisation of the 
motto that “prevention is better than cure,” 
though the latter is not tobe ignored or neglected. 
No season could be more appropriate than the 
present for bringing such a scheme vigorously 
before the notice of Government, the Legislature, 
and the whole public. The object in view has 
our sympathy and our best wishes for its success- 
ful accomplishment. ‘Employment. Farrah : 
Strand.” This tractate proposes another scheme 
for employing the unemployed, not on waste 
lands, but on public works, including, however, 
land reclamation and drainage, as well as em- 
bankments, harbours, sewers, town-halls, hos- 
pitals, winter gardens, public parks, swimming 
lakes, &c. &c. The workmen are to contribute 
their labour voluntarily, as the rich contribute 
their means for the promotion of such works ; 











but the workmen to be provided with fitting 
lodging, food, &c., under a system of manage- 
ment appointed by Government ! —— “ The 
Swimming Bathsof London. By R. H. Dudgeon, 
M.D. London: Turner & Co., Fleet-street.”— 
This pamphlet gives an account of the swim- 
ming-baths of London, showing that they are 
defective in some respects; and that there is a 
great want of open-air swimming-baths, which 
might be supplied by utilising a portion of the 
water in five of the existing parks, as well as in 
the formation of new parks. Swimming-baths 
for ladies Dr. Dudgeon includes in his desiderata, 
and shows how they could be arranged. 








MWiscellanen, 





Fall of a House in Limerick.—During a 
recent hurricane the different dwellings in the 
Irish and English Towns, Limerick, which, for 
the most part, are ancient, and teem with in- 
habitants, suffered severely, chimney - stacks 
having been blown down, and several roofs 
taken completely off. The wretched dwelling 
where the accident occurred is a four-story 
house, situated at the corner of Halles-lane, at 
the rear of St. John’s parish church, and for a 
considerable time it has been in a most dilapi- 
dated condition, the back of it partly upheld by 
props of timber. Nevertheless, from the garret 
to the basement story every room was crowded 
with its living freight. The poor people, being 
accustomed to the rocking of the old dwelling, 
did not think there was any danger, and continued 
in their rooms, till, in one fearful crash, the entire 
of the rear fell in, burying in a mass the unfor- 
tunate ,occupants. Aid having been rendered 
more than twenty people were removed from 
the débris and immediately conveyed to Barring- 
ton’s hospital. Some of them were very severely 
crushed, and upon further clearing away the 
bricks and mortar the bodies of five unfortunate 
individuals were discovered beneath, and the 
body of another, that of a woman, who is known 
to have occupied the ground-floor, still remained 
among the ruins. 


The Bristol Theatre Disaster. — At the 
close of the inquest, the coroner having summed 
up, the foreman said the jury fully concurred in 
the opinion of the coroner that they could return 
no verdict but that of “ Accidental death.” 
They exonerated Mr. Chute, the manager, from 
all blame in the matter, but they regretted that 
those in charge of the doors had not the fore- 
thought or presence of mind to open them when 
the pressure began. They thought that by so 
doing the disastrous results of the calamity might 
have been lessened, if not averted altogether ; 
but they believed it was the impatience and 
eagerness of the public themselves to gain 
admission that contributed mainly to the acci- 
dent. The jury also wished to express in the 
strongest terms their condemnation of the 
present mode of entrance, thinking that from the 
steepness of the incline, and the rough nature of 
the ground, it was unfit for the entrance of 
three-fourths of the people who frequented the 
theatre. They believed that the accident was 
very much increased in consequence of the cross- 
stream of persons, mentioned by Mr. Hall, gaining 
an entrance, some to the pit and some to the 
gallery, and they fully concurred in the recom- 
mendation made by Mr. Hansom, that two 
entrances should be made, with a passage be- 
tween for the policemen. 


Appeal for an Artist.—Mr. Herbert Smith, 
an artist of considerable merit, and of the 
highest character, has been suddenly struck 
down by paralysis, and entirely deprived of the 
means of supporting himself and family. <A 
committee of gentlemen has been formed for the 
purpose of setting on foot a scheme for the help 
of the unfortunate artist, who will probably 
never again be enabled to resume his labours : it 
is proposed to devise some plan, by which he 
can be relieved, through the sale of his unsold 
pictures, by means of a sort of art-union. Mr. 
Charles Mercier, of 21, Albert-gate, would give 
information. 


Free Library at Doncaster.—A new fre- 
library for Doncaster has been opened with cone 
siderable ceremony in the building which was 
formerly the grammar school of the town. The 
library has been formed by the gift of the books 
of the Subscription and Mechanics’ libraries, and 
volumes have also been presented by gentlemen 
resident in the district. 





The Proposed Darien Canal.—Tho open- 
ing of the Suez Canal has given a stimulus to 
the kindred proposals, now of many years’ stand. 
ing, to cut asunder North and South America 
by a similar ship. canal across the Isthmus of 
Darien, or of Panama. A concession, it seems, 
was granted, years since, tothe Société Civile du 
Darien by F. de Francesco Martin, minister 
plenipotentiary of the Confederation, appointed 
to contract for a canal from San Miguel Bay to 
Caledonian Bay, in accordance with a law passed 
on May 28th, 1859. The contract with the Société 
Civile du Darien is said to have been signed 
on December 10th, 1860; and the concession is 
declared to be still valid. If we mistake not, 
there is also a concession for a canal at Panama 
in the hands of United States men. The experi- 
ence and knowledge of the subject possessed by 
Dr. Cullen, who wrote in the Builder some years 
ago as to the proposed routes, might now be of 
service in the promotion of the great end in 
view. The work will be a more difficult one, 
we fear, than the cutting of the Suez Canal, 
considering the mountainous nature of the 
district, and its frequent disturbance by earth- 
quakes. 


Mansion, Wargrave, Berks.—A mansion 
has just been erected in white brick and stone, 
on the summit of a hill, some 300 ft. above the 
Thames, which if overlooks for miles. It has a 
stone portico of eight columns, with pediment. 
A pair of folding doors enters the vestibule, 
leading to the inner hall, which, with its columns 
on each story, its coved and enriched panelled 
ceiling, and embossed and stained glass light 
over, has a good effect. The drawing-room is 
50 ft. by 20 ft., and has two bay windows, the 
views from which are very fine. The accommo- 
dation includes dining-room and morning-room, 
each 27 ft. by 19 ft.; billiard-room, 34 ft. by 
19 ft.; library, 19 ft. by 19 ft. There are 
seven best bedrooms (all 12 ft. high), besides 
dressing and bath rooms, lavatories, &c., and 
the usual servants’ offices. The walls are all 
built hollow in cement, with iron ties, in the 
hope of ensuring dryness. Messrs. Pennington 
& Bridgen: are the architects, and Mr. J. R. 
Ashby; of Henley, is the contractor for the whole 
of the works. 


Meeting of Government Science 
Teachers.—A meeting of Government science 
teachers has been held at the Manchester 
Mechanics’ Institute, to consider the recent 
minutes of the Department of Science and Art 
in relation to science teaching and Government 
payment to science teachers. Mr. John Angell 
was,in the chair. The following resolutions, with 
others, were unanimously carried :— 

“ That this meeting hereby expresses its regret and dis 
appointment at the sudden and unanticipated mode in 
which the Department of Science and Art (without pre- 
vious consultation with the various science teachers, who, 
under the direction and in faith of its guarantee, as an- 
nounced in its ‘Science Directory,’ issued in September 
last, accepted, during the months of September, October, 
and November, lecturing engagements terminating in May 
next) repudiated its engagements with the said teachers, 
such repudiation being contained in the minutes dated re- 
spectively November 30th and December 13th, and posted 
December 4th and 15th.” ‘‘That this meeting herety ex- 
presses its opinion that in all cases where teachers have 
accepted engagements for the current session on the faith 
of the instructions and guarantee of the Department of 
Science and Art, it is honourably bound to fulfil those en- 
gagements, subject to alterations adopted with the con- 
currence of the said teachers,” 


The chairman and secretary were requested to 
put the resolutions in the form of a memorial, 
including the names of teachers present, and 
transmit the same to the Department of Science 
and Art. 


A Public Library for Islington.—A meet- 
ing was held on Wednesday evening, in the 
Parochial School-room, Liverpool-road, to con- 
sider the propriety of applying the provisions of 
the Public Libraries Act of 1855 to the Islington 
district. Mr. Savage, the representative of the 
district at the Metropolitan Board of Works 
presided. Mr. Lucraft moved a resolution in 
favour of the adoption of the Act. Mr. Smithies 
seconded the resolution; Mr. Elt opposed it. 
After discussion the motion was carried by show 
of hands—76 to 66. 


A Complimentary Supper. — Messrs. 
Wright & Mansfield, decorators, entertained the 
workmen of the various branches of their esta- 
blishment, about 200 in number, at Supper at 
the Eyre Arms, St. John’s Wood, on Saturday 
evening last. The chair was taken by Mr. 
Wright, the senior partner, supported by Mr. 





Mansfield and friends. Various toasts were 


| drank, and much good feeling shown. 
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Iron-Plated Forts: Fort Cunningham. 
The first experiment in iron forts has been made 
by the construction of Fort Cunningham, for 
Bermuda, at the Atlas Works of Sir J. Brown & 
Co., Sheffield. The faces of the fort present an 
iron wall, 14 ft. high and 150 ft. long, pierced 
for seven great guns. The fort contains seven 
complete casemates, in each of which a great 
gun may be worked. The front wall is made up 
of three thicknesses. The face is of 5-inch 
armour-plates, arranged horizontally. Behind 
them stand upright a row of massive iron beams, 
each measuring 16 in. by 5in. Then comes a 
third mass of iron, composed of thick iron beams 
laid horizontally, excepting at the port-holes, 
where there are four thicknesses of armour- 
plates. From face to back this wall is held 
together by a number of strong bolts from the 
outside to the inside, the bolts being made tight 
by nuts and screws. When permanently fixed 
the interstices between the’plates and the beams 
will be filled in with iron concrete, so that the 
wall of the fort will be one solid mass, about a 
yard thick. This iron wall is supported at short 
intervals in the rear by heavy upright beams, 
12 in. by 5in., and near the port-holes these 
beams have an increased thickness. The face 
of the fort weighs over 700 tons. The space 
behind for the guns, the gunners, and their 
ammunition is covered by a bomb-proof roof. 
The total weight of this work is 1,000 tons, and 
its cost about 30,0001. 


The Steam Omnibus at Edinburgh.— 
Nairn’s patent steam omnibus is similar in 
appearance to one of the largest horse omni- 
bases. It has only three wheels, however, of 
3 ft. in diameter, and these are solid and of 
wrought iron, with willow-wood tyres. The 
power is communicated through the two hind 
wheels, and the vehicle is steered by the front 
wheel. The boiler is in front, and the vapour 
from the furnace passes along beneath the seats 
outside to the hinder end, where it passes out 
through a short horizontal funnel above the con- 
ductor’s head. There are arrangements for 
preventing the heat from incommoding the 
passengers, either inside or outside. The 
vehicle accommodates fifty passengers, and the 
engine is of six horse-power. The speed can be 
increased up to twenty miles an hour if desired. 
The cost is about that of a horse omnibus with 
the horses. These particulars are given by 
the patentee, Mr. Nairn, of Leith. 


Utilising Waste Heat.—Mr. E. Crowe, 
of Middlesbrough-on-Tees, employs a boiler of 
two horizontal tubes arranged one over the other, 
and connected by a number of upright tubes ar- 
ranged at short distances apart along the hori- 
zontal tubes. The water-line of the boiler is at 
the diameter of the upper tube or thereabouts, 
and the boiler below this line is inclosed in a 
chamber of brickwork, into which, at one end, 
the products from the furnace enter, and which, 
at the other end, is connected with the chimney, 
so that the chamber is, in fact, the flue of the 
furnace. The sides of the chamber at the level 
of the vertical tubes are corrugated so as alter- 
nately to approach and recede from the vertical 
tubes, so that the draught is caused to pass in 
andulating direction. This causes it to im- 
pinge more effectually on tho vertical pipes, and 
at the same time sufficient space is obtained for 
@ man to pass through the chamber to clean it 
from time to time.—Mechanic’s Magazine. 


Explosion of a Kitchen Boiler in the 
Worth.—No winter passes without the occur- 
rence of a calamity caused by the explosion of a 
kitchen boiler in the north of England, through 
the water in the pipes leading to it freezing, and 
then, on thawing, rushing suddenly into the 
heated space. An accident of this nature has 
occurred in the village of Didsbury, about five 
miles south of Manchester. The boiler formed 
part of the kitchen range, and had a feed-pipe 
communicating with a bath in the room above. 
The boiler suddenly burst with terrific force. 
The windows and doors were burst open, and, in 
addition to fragments of the boiler, fire, and 
brickwork of the grate being projected into the 
room, part of the ceiling was brought down. 
One woman was killed, and another much burnt 
and scalded. 


Reduction in the Price of Metropolitan 
Gas.—The Imperial Gas Company have given 
notice to their customers that from the lst inst. 
the price of gas supplied by them will be 
rig ty 3d. per 1,000 ft., viz., from 43. to 

8. . 





Agriculture.—Mr. Mechi has been lecturing 
recently on agriculture to the members of the 
Framlingham Farmers’ Club. Mr. Mechi argued 
that steam power had so multiplied population, 
by affording increased and more profitable manu- 
facturing employment, that we were no longer 
in the primitive pastoral period, when the 
people were few and the acres were many. In 
1800 the population was 10,000,000, while the 
number of acres available for agricultural pur- 
poses was 45,000,000. In 1869 the population 
had increased to 32,000,000, and the number of 
acres remained at 45,000,000. The hungry 
millions of the manufacturing districts now de- 
manded from agriculturists a change of practice. 
He considered it disgrace that, wanting 
10,000,000 quarters of foreign wheat annually, 
we permitted one half of our acreage to remain 
in primitive pasturage. 


Effect of Exposure on Glass Windows.— 
We know that the surface of glass which con- 
tains soda undergoes considerable change after 
a lengthy exposure to the air. Bluish glass 
undergoes no such alteration; but that which 
has originally a greenish tinge becomes brown 
after a time; whilst very pure white deteriorates 
rapidly, showing first a yellow, then a brown, 
and finally a violet film. Nature says,—At this 
season of the year we do not require this addi- 
tional colouring to the appearance of our already 
discoloured atmosphere. It has been noticed 
that some modern stained glass on a foggy day 
has almost the richness of the ancient. We need 
not go far for a solution of this. The old glass 
has acquired in the course of ages a film which 
takes the place of a permanent fog, especially on 
those colours which, like the ruby, are formed by 
a thin coating of the coloured glass on a thicker 
plate of transparent metal. 


Disinfection.—Dr. Lankester, medical officer 
of health, has made a report to the Vestry of 
St. James’s, Westminster, in which he states 
that inquiries have been made as to whether 
they possess any disinfecting apparatus in the 
parish, and suggesting that several contiguous 
parishes might join in erecting a common disin- 
fecting apparatus, such as the 23rd clause of 
the Sanitary Act of 1866 permits every vestry 
to erect in theparish. He says that a disinfect- 
ing chamber could be erected in the stoneyard 
of the workhouse, into which steam from the 
baths and washhozses might be laid on for disin- 
fecting clothes, and which might be open to 
the use of the whole parish. No action has been 
taken by the vestry in the matter. 


Birkbeck Literary and Scientific Insti- 
tution, Southampton-buildings.—The 184th 
quarterly report of this institution shows that so 
great has been the increase in the number 
attending the evening classes, that it has 
become necessary to construct larger class- 
rooms for the accommodation of the students. 
These will shortly be completed. Ear. De Grey 
and Ripon has consented to preside at the 
annual distribution of prizes, on Wednesday, 
February 9th. Sir Joseph Whitworth has placed 
at the disposal of the institution one of the 
exhibitions which he has founded for the en- 
couragement of mechanical science. 


A Newington Guy Faux.—The other day 
a committee was appointed to inspect Newing- 
ton vestry-hall, and in one of the strong rooms 
they discovered a large number of post-office 
directories, ‘‘ Kemp’s Outlines of Sermons,” and 
a treatise on personal godliness. The floor was 
covered with rate-papers, under which were 
loose lucifer matches. The latter ignited 
beneath the tread of the committee, and the pre- 
mises had been in the most imminent danger of 
destruction by fire. The Parochial Critic which 
communicates the incident adds,—“ These facts 
are not very eloquent in praise of the shrewd- 
ness and ability displayed by the Newington 
authorities in selecting their servants.” 


‘Worcester Cathedral.—The new bells for 
Worcester Cathedral, which were founded at 
Loughborough, are now deposited in the north 
transept preparatory to their elevation. They 
are thirteen in number; twelve of them will 
ring in peal, and the thirteenth is the semi-tone 
bell required for the Westminster chimes. 
About 3,0001. have been raised by public sub- 
scription to defray their cost. They vary in 
weight from 6 cwt. 3 qrs. 19 lb. to 50 cwt. Each 
bell is ornamented with a band of Gothic work, 
and the name of the Apostle after whom each 
bell is named is inscribed on the waist of the 
bell in letters of the fifteenth century. The 
total weight of the bells is 221 cwt. 3 qrs. 22 Ib, 








Memorial Brass.—Mr. J. G. Waller has just 
now completed a Brass in memory of the late 
Mr. George G. Kennaway, M.A. It is a portrait 
of the deceased in M.A. gown, and is inlaid in 
black Belgian marble. It is placed in Wynard’s 
Chapel and God’s House in Exeter, founded 
1420, for poor people. The chapel had been 
restored by deceased, and endowed with land, 
and of this the figure holds a plan, together with 
a model of a building. The figure is about 5 ft. 
long, the usual size of old brasses. The model, 
although conventional, has details, such as a 
bell-turret, taken from the building. It has been 
executed under the supervision, to some extent, 
of the Rev. H. T. Ellacombe, and may be regarded 
as a very satisfactory work. 


Hydraulic Cement.—An improved cement, 
which perfectly resists the action of water, and 
is designed for the ornamentation of buildings, 
has been proposed by M. J. A. Dubus, of Paris. 
The principal component parts are lime, silica, 
and alumina, the two latter being extracted from 
refractory clays. Ia order to bring about the 
formation of the double silicate of lime and 
alumina, sulphuric and boracic acid are added in 
small quantities. The proportions of the con- 
stituents are varied, according as the cement 
is required to set slowly or quickly. The pro- 
portions of the substance in the anhydrous state 
are—fat lime of first quality, 67°96 to 7465; 
refractory, 27°18 to 42°89 ; sulphate of lime, 4°76 
to 9:06 ; and boracic acid, 0°10 to 0°40. 


The Memorial of Faraday.—The funds 
for the Faraday Memorial have reached 14,0001. 
There is now some prospect of the speedy erec- 
tion of a statue of the philosopher which shall 
be worthy at once of himself and of his country. 
The committee should get the best possible 
advice. 


Sculpture for Bolton Town-hall.—The 
Town Council of Bolton have decided, by a 
majority of 26 votes to 9, to adopt the model 
sent in by Mr. Calder Marshall, for the decora- 
tion of the tympanum of the new Town-hall, at 
a cost of 1,0007. There were five competitors. 


Conversazione of the Institute of the 
Architects of Ireland.— This Institute held a 
conversazione on the 16th ult., and the president, 
Mr. James H. Owen, delivered an interesting 
address. Mr. John M‘Cardy, Sir William Wild, 
and others, spoke afterwards. The Irish Builder 
reports Mr. Owen’s address in full. 


Proposed Orphanage and Schools.— 
Designs for proposed orphanage and schools in 
connexion with the Rev. Dr. Rutherford’s 
Church, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, have been pre- 
pared by Mr. T. Oliver, architect, at an esti- 
mated cost of 3,5001, for the schools, or 4,5001. 
if united with the orphanage. 








TENDERS. 

For additions and alterations to St. Mary’s Hall, 
Brighton. Mr. G. E. Scott, architect. Quantities sup- 
plied by Mr. B. H. Nunn :— 





REEMA UM ec sencsacenroskesshassancianenen £1,870 0 0 
MW MMMMAINBN oss casbeanegsdveacsicusseectenes 1,750 0 0 
Lynn ....... . 1,737 0 0 
Parsons .... 1,682 0 0 
Cheesman . . 1,680 0 0 
THOME cap sanccecssasnsasnassagsencsess 1,653 0 0 
OS PUMA OOS cs csnscasecccasscctsases 1,599 0 0 





For dwelling-house and offices at Kenley, Caterham. 
Mr. Charles Rutley, architect. Quantities by Messrs. 
Blackwell & F. Rutley :— 


BRROIE < cavcanecusecescieidccedsatossenenss £2,469 0 0 
Pesakett & Taylor ..........0cccccscece 2,412 0 0 
Sarrett,..ccocccee SS ee 2,297 0 0 
Grover......+. iguencagnstesbasscianseseecna 0 0 
BROMINE. pencdecctcskutsadecseitecseaaueacthe 6 O 
WAR MURIEREO: <. ssecinscscisesctacdadedsns 00 
EI Oe GO. ésetscessianeses 00 
LT Re ie 00 
Harrison & Edwards .... ‘ 00 
RUNDE sci cereesinesescacdeccncssasdsseens 1,675 0 0 








For vestry and other buildings to St. Patrick’s Church, 
Hove. Mr. Somers Clarke, jun., architect :— 


TQGRGOP: sicieccrccusccecsssevevecesesesaness £989 0 0 
TREO aosavcysnaniecaissdaccckstecksdessnt 895 0 0 
eae ers 792 0 0 
PUMMMNMIRIO,. scessoscaresaceosesaussnnteses 745 0 0 





For the erection of six cottages at Roehampton, for the 
Right Honourable the Earl Spencer. Messrs. Beeston, 
Son, & Brereton, architects, Quantities supplied by Mr. 
Barnett :— . 

OMMGODG 5.05 cos codesssveritsnastine see £1,976 0 O 


Bracher & Son nll . 
Easton, Brothers -« 1,770 01 O 
Aviss & Co. (accepted) ............ 1,597 0 0 








For rebuilding No. 2, Warden’s-court, Clerkenwell, for 
Mr. Henry Robins. Messrs. W. Waymouth, & Son, 
architects :— 





Preedy & Son (accepted)........000 £564 0 0 











